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Notice.— With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 
LiveRARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——. 

HE Times correspondent at Khartoum telegraphed on March 

16th that General Gordon’s attack on the insurgent Sheikhs 
had been defeated, partly by the cowardice of the Egyptian 
soldiers, who broke without fighting, and partly by the treachery 
of two Pashas, who rode into the square and cut down their 
own gunners. They were tried by court-martial and shot, by 
General Gordon’s order. The Mahdi has, moreover, rejected 
the Sultanship of Kordofan, and sent to General Gordon a 
Dervish’s robe, with an order to turn Mahommedan. The 
General is, therefore, standing on the defensive; but in his 
last letters he hoped, when the Nile rises, to give a good 
account of his enemies, the steamers then aiding his efforts. 
Steamers are excellent places for Egyptian troops, as they can- 
notrun away. The J'imes correspondent, Mr. Power, affirms 
constantly that General Gordon is expecting a British army; 
but the Government declares that he has expressed no such 
expectation, and that it was well understood when he went out 
that he must depend upon his own resources. They decline to 
send a small force of cavalry from Berber, as the physical diffi- 
culties would be too great; but hint that should it be needful, 
when the season is better, material means may be employed to 
aid General Gordon to carry out the plan he may finally pro- 
pose. There is no present appearance that Khartoum, which, it 
must not be forgotten, lies under fire from the Nile steamers, 
will be taken by the besiegers. 





Lord Hartington on Thursday made his promised statement 
on affairs in the Soudan. He declined to answer certain points 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s question, but explained that General 
Gordon had proposed to make Zebehr Pasha Governor of the 
Eastern Soudan, with supreme power. The Government had 
rejected that proposal, fearing that Zebehr would found a 
great slave-holding State, which would menace Egypt, and had 
asked General Gordon to remain in Khartoum until he could 
release the garrison and hand over the city to other native rulers. 
They were still awaiting his reply. Hehad never suggested a 
military expedition for the relief of Khartoum, but had under- 
stood from the first that he was to depend on his own resources. 
It was impossible to relieve Khartoum from Suakim, owing to 
physical difficulties, and though a small force might be sent 
to Berber, that would be of little use. The Government acknow- 
ledged a great responsibility for General Gordon’s safety, 
but in view of all the facts, “it was not possible for them to 
state the measures which might ultimately have to be taken to 
discharge that responsibility.” Suakim would be protected by 








British ships, but garrisoned by Egyptian troops,—the only 
weak point in the statement. Lord Hartington concluded by 
refusing to make any general statement as to policy in Egypt, 
until the effect of the Soudan complication upon that policy 
should have been more thoroughly perceived. 


Later on, Sir Stafford Northcote, supported by the whole 
body of Conservatives, moved the adjournment, in a speech 
which was only a request at great length for more facts. Few 
Members remained, Tories not caring what was said, so that 
time was consumed; but the attack called up Mr. Gladstone, 
who, in a speech of splendid fire and force, denounced the con- 
duct of the Opposition as unprecedented in Parliamentary 
annals. Even in 1832 the far more dangerous relations of the 
time with France had never been used by the Tories, angry as 
they were, to delay the Reform Bill. They “ never used difficult 
foreign questions to weaken the legislative resources of the 
House of Commons.’’ The Conservatives had this Session de- 
bated Egypt for seventeen nights, though the policy of the 
Government was perfectly well known, and though it was also 
known that if any change were made in that policy the Govern- 
ment would announce it of its own accord. Sir Stafford North- 
cote was not the man to use power for mischief knowingly, but 
unknowingly he was so using it. He announced the failure 
of General Gordon, yet so little of a case had he that he 
“was obliged to feign a failure to bolster it up.” The re- 
sult of General Gordon’s efforts was that the Mahdi was 
infinitely less dangerous to Egypt than he was after General 
Hicks’s defeat. After an animated denunciation of the bond- 
holders, who were thirsting to force England to guarantee the 
Egyptian Debt, and so make twenty millions more, Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that England, if she did take up the “terrific 
burden” of Egypt, should not do it blindfold; and that the 
debates thus constantly renewed were out of all proportion to 
the urgency of the matter, and were “carried on for some 
purpose which it is not for me to define, and which has not 
up to the present been avowed.” The effect of the speech, 
delivered with all the old power, was overwhelming. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who interrupted for a moment, was crushed 
by a@ rejoinder; Lord R. Churchill, after listening for ten 
minutes, left the House; and after a feeble effort by Mr. 
Chaplin and Lord John Manners to revive the debate, it 
collapsed. 


On Monday, Mr. Forster reopened the adjourned debate on 
the Franchise Bill, in a speech strongly supporting the 
separation of the Franchise Bill from the Redistribution 
Bill. He refused to go into general motives for a forced 
dissolution, alleging that whatever the errors of this Govern- 
ment in foreign affairs might have been, he had no 
belief at all that they would have been fewer or slighter 
if the Conservatives had been in power. If the Reform Bill 
were defeated, and the Conservatives contrived to return to 
power, they themselves would be compelled to produce a House- 
hold Franchise Bill for the counties. The only difference would 
be that they would so minimise Redistribution as to make it 
utterly insufficient for the occasion. With regard to Ireland, he 
held that the mud-cabins had been unrepresented, and ought to be 
represented, and that if they had been represented, the social con- 
dition of the occupiers might have been improved. It was impos- 
sible to maintain the Union, and not give to Ireland the same 
electoral law as you give to Great Britain. Whether Mr. Parnell’s 
power in Ireland were increased or diminished by this Bill, the 
power of Great Britain to resist a dissolution of the Union 
would be increased by it. Still, Mr. Forster insisted that some 


way of representing the loyal minority of Ireland should be 
found, but he did not at all explain how his own way, and the 
way that we ourselves think most reasonable and most per- 
manently tenable,—the subdivision of constituencies into some- 
thing like equal electoral districts,—would succeed in Ireland. It 
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seems to us, indeed, just the very part of the United Kingdom 
in which it might be likely to fail, simply because the minority is 
so evenly distributed in Ireland, and hardly anywhere but in 
Ulster, takes the position of a majority. 


On the subject of the proportion of Members to be allotted to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, Mr. Forster held to his con- 
viction,—Ireland should have 91, instead of 105; Scotland 71, 
instead of 61; and England and Wales 495, instead of 493. He 
objected to what Mr. J. W. Lowther (M.P. for Rutland) had 
called the “ centrifugal ” character of the Bill, «.c., the tendency 
it appeared likely to bring with it to drive electoral power away 
into the distant parts of the kingdom, increasing it much more 
at the extremities than at ‘the centre. There might have been 
a reason for this in the days when distance was so dividing, 
but there was none now. He feared that the metropolis had no 
chance of getting its fair share, on which Mr. Gladstone asked 
“ Why not 2” an ejaculation greeted by Mr. Forster as a happy 
omen for Redistribution. In Mr. Forster’s opinion, London, far 
from exerting its due influence, is less distinctly understood than 
the provinces; and its political convictions are less adequately 
interpreted than those of many country districts. He held that 
not property, but numbers,—human beings,—are alone entitled 
to be represented, and therefore he would do all in his power to 
pass this Bill into law. 


Sir Robert Peel replied to Mr. Forster in a speech that was 
much laughed at, though its irony was very common-place. He 
called Mr. Forster the most expert political tight-rope dancer he 
had ever seen in his life, and spoke of the Government as being 
rapidly crumpled up by the opposition of Liberal refugees. This 
Bill was one to throw all power into the hands of two millions 
of the most ignorant and inexperienced voters—a verdict which 
he has since shown some disposition to explain away. Experience 
proved that Reform Bills were almost always fatal to the 
Ministry which introduced them, and this Reform Bill would 
be fatal to this Government. Mr. Craig-Sellar made a strong 
speech against giving Ireland so many as 100 Members. Would 
it be maintained, he asked, that when her population had 
dwindled to two millions,—the population which as an agricul- 
tural country she could maintain,—she was still to have 100 
Members? Mr. S. Herbert, M.P. for Wilton, continued the 
attack on Ireland; and Mr. Charles Russell, in a vigorous speech, 
showed how utterly inadequate the present electorate of Ireland 
is, as compared with the electorate of Great Britain. Sir R. 
Cross described the Bill as one tending to the continual degra- 
dation of the franchise, but protested against the notion that 
the Conservatives are unfavourable to Reform. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre closed the debate of Monday with a rather ingenious argu- 
ment against the scheme of “ proportional representation ” as 
applied to Ireland, which was to this effect ;—whatever such a 
scheme might do in representing loyal Irishmen in Ireland, it 
would do just as much in representing disloyal Irishmen in 
England. 


Tuesday’s debate was begun by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who, like all the genuine Conservatives, made a speech which 
might much better have been delivered against Mr. Disraeli’s 
Bill of 1867 than against the present measure. His idea seemed 
to be that the inclusion of a large number of fresh voters neces- 
sarily destroys the proper representation of those who have the 
vote already,—which, of course, assumes, what is not true, 
that the wishes and interests of the new voters diverge, and 
indeed, differ vitally, from the wishes and interests of the old. 
Sir Michael Beach apparently has a scheme for giving all the 
agricultural labourers borough votes in enormously-extended 
boroughs, and reserving the county representation for the 
farmers and the landlords. In other words, he wants to 
retain for property as property a county party in the House 
of Commons. Ireland, he contended, ought not to be en- 
franchised til] the Peace Preservation Act could properly be 
repealed. Mr. Albert Gray, who succeeded Sir M. Beach, spoke 
for proportional representation, but withdrew entirely from the 
position he had taken in his Hexham speech, that he would not 
support the Franchise Bill at all without obtaining guarantees 
for proportional representation. Indeed, he intimated clearly 
enough that a Northern County Member would have no chance 
of election without giving a hearty support to the Franchise 
Bill. 








Mr. Stansfeld devoted his speech chiefly to an eloquent de- 
“Tf nine- 


fence of the policy of including Ireland in the Bill. 





. . Bi: 
tenths, or even ninety-nine hundredths,” he said, “of the popu 


lation of Ireland were Parnellite, practical statesmen, knowin 

the strength of the representative principle, ought not sneeale 
to consent, but even to desire, that they should be represented 
in that House. He firmly believed that the policy of equalit 

between Ireland and England constituted the only change 
the future of harmonising the two countries.” Finally, Mr 
Marriott poured out the vials of his very weak vitriol on Mr. 
Chamberlain. He did not contribute a single iota to the ques. 
tion at issue, but seemed ‘unable to forgive Mr. Chamberlain for 
having been the involuntary occasion,—he was surely no more 
—of Mr. Marriott’s discovery that he had never been really a 
Liberal, though he had mistaken himself for a member of the- 
popular party. “Like a certain class of mad doctors, who 
always took care that their patients were placed in strait waist. 
coats before visiting them, the right honourable gentleman 
never faced the people boldly. He only addressed them when 
they had been fitted with the strait waistcoat prepared for them, 
at Birmingham ” by Mr. Schnadhorst. That was the core of 
Mr. Marriott’s contribution to a debate on the Franchise Bill, 


The debate of Thursday night was not a very important one, 
Mr. Broadhurst, who began it, gave abundant evidence of the 
deep interest taken by the working-classes in this measure, 
showing, for instance, that the Trade Unions of the United 
Kingdom had spent £700 or £800 on getting together, on the 
31st of last January, delegates from all parts of the kingdom to 
wait upon the Prime Minister, and urge on him the immediate 
introduction of this measure. Mr. Broadhurst strongly objected 
to the compromise of leaving certain freeholders with two votes, 
when the poorer electors would only have one. Mr. Biddell (West 
Suffolk) proposed that the wealthier householders should have 
more than one vote. Mr. W. Redmond described the fierce: 
opposition which would be made in Ireland to any diminution 
of the tale of Members given by the Act of Union. Mr. John 
Morley thought that Ireland should be liberally treated in the- 
matter, less on the plea of geographical distance than on 
that of moral distance. Mr. Strutt (East Essex) expressed 
his fear of the overweening power of the artisans, and Mr, 
Plunket, M.P. for the University of Dublin, in a very eloquent 
speech, descanted on the mischief of giving a Reform Bill to 
Treland which, had Ireland been a separate kingdom, no states- 
man would have thought of at such a moment as this. Mr. H, 
Fowler concluded the evening’s debate by advocating a policy 
“of trust tempered by prudence, rather than distrust tem- 
pered by fear.” In his opinion, the artisan of 1884 was better 
fitted to exercise the franchise than the ten-pound householder 
of 1832. 


On Thursday night, there were seventy-two questions, and 
Mr. Gladstone, interrogated as to the best mode of getting rid 
of this interrogating nuisance, declined for the second time to 
separate it from the general question of procedure, of which 
it formed a part. Evidently, however, the question of obstruc- 
tion is becoming so important, that it is not impossible that 
Mr. Gladstone may think it right to appeal to the country on 
that question as a whole. And if he does, we trust that he 
will sketch out the reform which he would now propose for the 
master-evil of the day. That the mild remedy applied in 1882 
was good, so far as it went, no one doubts; but that it did not 
go nearly far enough, no one who has watched the last and the 
present Session in the interest solely of the dignity and power of 
the House of Commons, has the smallest doubt. 


The Duke of Albany will be buried to-day in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, amidst universal regret, which found good 
expression in Lord Granville’s and Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on 
Monday, when moving the votes of condolence with the Queen. 
Lord Granville dwelt especially on the ability of the Prince, 
which, but for the “judicious resolve” of the Royal Family 
not to mingle in the strife of parties, might have made him a 
valuable Member of the House of Lords; while Mr. Gladstone, 
while acknowledging those gifts, spoke more of the unremit- 
ting cultivation by which the Prince had improved them, and 
his disposition to use them in raising the condition of all around. 
In his mind, he said, and even in the general turn of his ex- 
pressions, the Prince repeated and recalled his father. The 
mourning for the Prince has been unusually general, and as far 
as observers can judge, the universal regret for his untimely 
end has been more than conventional. 


Prince Bismarck was sixty-nine on Tuesday, and his birth- 
day was, as usual, the signal for a shower of congratulations 
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from all Germany. He is materially better in health, having 
* tly submitted to physicians who insist upon reasonable 
Sar et feels himself, he says, growing old. He has con- 
sequently requested the Emperor to relieve him of all his 
Prussian offices, the Premiership, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Ministry of Commerce. The Emperor was 

sed to have agreed, and the new Ministers were even 
- . but at the last moment, the old Monarch hesitated to make 
a co e. The matter, therefore, is undecided, and the Prince 
remains for the present head of both Ministries. The change is 
of little importance to Europe, as the Chancellor will in any 
case rule the German Empire, and everybody in it, Prussian 
Ministers included ; but if the application were sincere, it would 
indicate a certain consciousness of age. 


So warm has the friendship between the Russian and German 
Governments become, that the Russian Censor has received 
orders to prohibit the publication of anything offensive to 
German feeling, and he is doing it. A foreigner translated a 
work on chemistry, in which frequent mention was made of 
prussic acid, and submitted his workin regular order. The Censor 
passed it, but ordered that prussic acid should be called hydro- 
cyanic acid, lest the term should give annoyance to Germans, 
“hich is not our present policy at all.” The Times’ Corre- 
spondent in St. Petersburg tells the story, which is in all proba- 
pility strictly true. No Censor of publications in any country can 
quite keep his head. The Examiner of Plays in England is carefully 
chosen, and is always doing absurdities; and in India, when the 
freedom of the Press was suspended, Lord Canning could not 
find among his skilled officials a trustworthy Censor. “I could 
not,” he said, when remonstrated with about his confiscatory 
Press Law, “ put on a Censorship, though I acknowledge it to 
be more just, for I should have had to be Censor myself. I 
know from experience that no Civilian would use the power like 
a man of the world.” The temptation to be a critic with real 
power of ensuring respect is too much for human nature. Sup- 
pose Mr. Swinburne authorised to “ block out” Byron. Would 
anything be left except the “ Vision of Judgment ” and possibly 
Dudu? 


A serious riot has occurred in Cincinnati. Juries have con- 
stantly of late refused to find verdicts of murder, and last week 
aman named Berner, who confessed to a murder for gain, was 
found guilty of manslaughter only. A body of citizens accord- 
ingly made an attack on the jail, with the object of lynching 
the murderers, twenty in number, there confined. They were 
beaten off by the militia, but burned the Court-house, a new 
and valuable building, almost to the ground. The rioting lasted 
four days, the citizens facing the militia with determined 
courage; but the Governor of Ohio at last sent five batteries 
and parts of seventeen regiments, and, after losing 250 men 
in killed and wounded, the émeutiers desisted. The riot 
was most formidable, and, of course, the Government was 
bound to defend the laws; but the rioters, as we have 
shown elsewhere, had a genuine and serious grievance. 
So corrupt are the criminal lawyers, the summoning offi- 
cers, and some jurymen, that it is impossible to secure 
adequate punishment to any criminal, and murders multiply 
till the United States becomes as unsafe for decent citizens as 
Ireland was for landlords. It is believed that a reform will 
now be secured in Ohio, but we should be more sanguine of that 
if the crowd had tried to lynch the lawyers, instead of the 
wretched prisoners. The masses are sound in America, where- 
ever the Irish are weak; but in spite of their votes, they seem 
unable ever to correct an abuse protected by any form of law. 
They are protesting just now against huge municipal “ steal- 
ings” in Philadelphia, but the plunder goes on all the same. 
The State Legislature is packed away in some village beyond 
reach of hanging, and no lighter remedy has any visible effect. 


The anti-vaccination fanatics should study the scene just now 
presented at Madras. The city has been visited by an epidemic 
of small-pox, falling chiefly upon unvaccinated children, and the 
death-rate for a whole year has risen to 85 per 1,000, four times 
the English rate. This is exclusive of the large per-centage of per- 
sons deformed, weakened, or made blind for life, the latterinfliction 
being a frequent consequence of Indian small-pox. The natives 
submit quietly, holding that the goddess of the disease is angry; 
but they do not like to see their children die, and the local 
Council has been able to pass an Act making vaccination com- 
pulsory. The disease will, therefore, be quelled, probably for ever, 
as in India the families which have submitted to vaccination do 


not recur to the ancient system. If they survive, that is proof 
that the goddess of small-pox, who is quite separate, and has 
rites of her own, is either pacitied or defeated, and they adhere 
to the new protection, which, coming from the cow, is not without 
a divine claim of its own. 





A mysterious murder has startled the City of London. A 
solicitor’s clerk, of twenty-two, named Edwin James Perkins, 
was left on Saturday at two o’clock by his employer, Mr. T. H. 
Bartlett, of 2 Arthur Street West, to lock up. With him was a 
fellow-clerk, named Brett, who left shortly afterwards. At six 
o’clock a charwoman went in to clean the rooms, and seeing blood 
in the hall called the police. They found the hall stained with 
blood, and the body of the unfortunate young man in the cellar, 
with the head nearly cut off. The head had been wounded by 
some blunt instrument, and the throat then cut with a large 
knife. An aluminium {watch worn by the deceased had been 
taken away, and the money in his pockets, known to have been 
about £2. The pockets were turned inside out. No trace of 
the murderer has yet been discovered; but Ann Cox, of Griffin 
Street, Lambeth, testifies that she found a coat on the doorstep 
of her house on Sunday night, in the pockets of which she found 
the aluminium watch and some photographs, all of which 
belonged to Mr. Perkins. The murderer must, therefore, lodge 
somewhere on the south side of the river, and probably in that 
neighbourhood, as he would hardly walk miles in the 
dark to put away the stolen property on a doorstep at last. 
We have suggested a theory of this murder elsewhere, but may 
mention here that the usual offer of a reward has been unusually 
delayed. 

The Pope has been much disturbed by a judgment of the 
Italian Court of Appeal, which appears to take anay from the 
Vatican the power of disposing of the accumulated wealth of 
the Propaganda as it pleases, and there have been repeated 
rumours that he has written to the Emperor of Austria suggest- 
ing Shat he may be unable to remain in Rome. These rumours, 
of course, are met with contradiction; but it is certain that the 
Pope, in his last allocution, expressed himself with new em- 
phasis on the difficulties of his relations with the Government of 
Italy, and the allocution as it is published, which is emphatic 
enough, is said to be much less emphatic than the allocrtion 
as it was spoken. We do not doubt that the Pope is embar- 
rassed by the interference of the Italian Government with his 
policy, nor do we doubt that this embarrassment will grow. But 
to take refuge in either Austria or Malta—the places talked of 
—would be hardly possible. And as for buying Monaco, a third 
suggestion, the Pope at Monaco would be in dangerous proxi- 
mity to Voltairian France. Why not obtain a concession of 
Elba, compensating, of course, liberally such of the present pro- 
prietors as might object ? 


Mr. Arnold’s departure from the United States was followed 
by a criticism of his lectures and speeches in the Boston Herald, 
—one of the most popular of the American papers, and cer 
tainly one of the most elevated in tone,—which no literary man 
in England can read without honourable pride and gratifi- 
cation. Mr. Arnold’s visit, said the Boston Herald, was equally 
distinguished “ by the warmth of his reception and by the quiet- 
ness of his departure.” “He said what he believed to be true, 
utterly regardless of the way in which it might be received. In 
his last address, at the Authors’ Club, he said one word for 
literary men and another for himself when he asserted that the 
literary class ‘recognise when a man pursues the profession of 
literature with his heart in his work, seriously and conscien- 
tiously, and feel a favour toward him in consequence.’ He pur- 
sued just this serious and conscientious course with us. He did 
not flatter our vanity, nor go into a rhapsody over Emerson, 
nor pose in any character but his own. He neither asked to be 
admired, nor did he set his cap for it. Whether in public or in 
social life, Mr. Arnold did not pretend to be anybody but Mr. 
Arnold. He was true to himself all through.” It would be 
impossible to say anything more honourable to Mr. Arnold, and 
coming as it does from the Boston Herald,and coming after his 
departure, we believe that it was said simply and solely because it 
is the truth. Mr. Arnold is not one of those who, to use his 
own language, “bluster or cringe, and make life hideous, and 
arid, and vile.” Rather is his one of those souls “ tempered 
with fire” of the “ helpers and friends of mankind.” 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102% to 1024. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE MINISTRY AND THE SOUDAN. 


HE drama of Thursday night divided itself into two acts, 
in the first of which Lord Hartington appeared to 
explain affairs in the Soudan, and in the second Mr, Glad- 
stone stepped forward to defy the Conservative hosts, and dare 
them to continue in their obstructive course. The second act 
was a grand triumph for the Liberals. The intervention of 
their Chief had not been expected, and his burst of indignant 
oratory, supported as it was by facts, smelted into a rush of 
denunciatory lava by the passion of the speaker, carried all 
before it, cowed the leaders of Opposition, and stopped a debate 
which it had been intended to protract till morning. Mr. 
Gladstone denounced the motion for adjournment as the seven- 
teenth debate this Session on Egyptian affairs, declared such 
a method of resistance to the Franchise Bill unprecedented 
in Parliamentary history, even during the hot debates on 
Reform in 1831-32, and charged the leader of Opposition with 
“unknowingly ” using the power which the situation gave him 
for “purposes of public mischief.” He was saying things 
which must embarrass the Government in Egypt—as, for 
example, that General Gordon had failed—and lending his 
sanction to proceedings which, “ constantly renewed, are out 
of all proportion to the urgency of the question, and have the 
effect of offering immense obstruction to urgent public busi- 
ness.” As the impassioned sentences rolled out, and the 
House recognised the menace that lay beneath them of an 
appeal to the people to put down Conservative Obstruction, 
wilfully maintained by men careless of the interests of the 
country, the ascendancy of the master was once more manifest, 
the leaders of Opposition positively cowered, Lord Randolph 
Churchill walked out of the House, and the Franchise Debate, 
which it was the arranged object of the interpellations to stop, 
was suffered to proceed. 


That was a triumph for the country as well as the party, 
for it showed that the Tory Chiefs are at last partially 
awakened to their danger. If they should force a Dissolution 
on Obstruction—and it is to this that all their mancuvres 
tend—with Mr. Gladstone to describe that obstruction and 
make it visible to the people, they may be crushed at 
the polls like snails under a roller, the whole weight 
of the popular will passing over and effacing them. 
The Opposition will henceforward, we trust, discuss Egypt 
with a view to Egypt, and not with a view to impeding 
the Franchise Bill; and that is a great gain. They can 
discuss it, of course, if they have a policy to produce, but 
to go on wasting time in everlasting talk about their inability 
to understand affairs in the Soudan is mischievous folly. 
Nothing could be more intelligible than the statement made 
by Lord Hartington as to the policy of the Ministry from 
Khartoum southwards, and, we may add, nothing less open 
to cavil. We do not pretend to like the course adopted 
in Egypt, because we do not believe that, even if a more 
decisive policy did involve the terrible responsibilities that 
Mr. Gladstone foresees, it can be permanently avoided ; but in 
the Soudan the Government is acting wisely enough. England 
does not want the Soudan, and though the Soudan wants her, 
she will not voluntarily take on herself so vast an additional 
charge. All the Ministry has to do is to avert the danger of 
a fighting State arising at Khartoum and threatening Egypt, 
whether such State is headed by the Mahdi or anybody else. 
This is their own avowal, though they think the special 
danger from the Mahdi is already averted, as he has 
shown no ability to follow up his victories, an opinion 
which may prove erroneous, Even experienced Ministers can- 
not wholly free themselves from the dangerous influence of the 
electric telegraph, or fully recognise the Asiatic indifference to 
time, or completely understand the bewildering Eastern habit of 
allowing long pauses in important action, lulls in the blowing of 
the cyclone. Is God going to die, that a year or two lost by 
his Agent should signify ?—that is the Arab thought, whether 
he is waiting for Omar, or for Anmed Mahommed of El Obeid. 
If there is error, however, there, it matters nothing. No 
fighting Power, Lord Hartington concedes in unmistakeable 
and powerful words, must hold Khartoum. General Gordon 
was sent there to prevent that, and while he is there he is 
preventing it. It was to prevent it that his first plan was 
rejected. He wished to make Zebehr Pasha Sultan of Khar- 
toum, as the only adequate native opponent to the Mahdi; but 
the Ministry, thinking of Egypt and Europe more than of the 








Soudan, declined that advice. They raised no i 
objection, but the precise objection that we oftemde teeta 
able and evil Pasha would be too successful, that he would 
reign too strongly, that he would form an army of Soudanese 
whose valour Englishmen at least know, and that he 
would be irresistibly impelled by his history and his in. 
terests to invade Egypt. That judgment we hold to be 
absolutely sound, and the Ministry, acting on it, accepted the 
alternative, and bade General Gordon stay in Khartoum till he 
could devise another plan. He is staying, and probably js 
devising, though his letters are delayed ; but at all events, he 
is there, and in no unreasonable danger. By his own aecounl 
he can defend himself, and even, when the Nile rises, punish 
his enemies, and secure time for the British Government to 
arrange for any support he needs. They refuse him no assist. 
ance, not even that of an expedition. All they refuse is to 
march at this season, when success is nearly impossible and when 
he himself has not lost hope. It is quite evident, from the 
allusion to the Nile, that he is in no hurry, and the Govern- 
ment is perfectly justified in waiting for his summons, or his 
alternative plan. General Gordon may, of course, be over- 
sanguine or mistaken, and we do not wonder that the public 
begin to mistrust his judgment. The abject worship paid to 
him by the Pall Mall Gazette and some other papers, which 
write as if he were a supernatural being, or the Destiny of 
Britain incarnate in the flesh, is enough of itself to make 
ordinary men pronounce him an_ over-estimated fanatic ; 
but nevertheless he is a soldier of originality and resource, 
and the Government is perfectly right in waiting for 
his opinion, before it produces a new plan for the settle- 
ment of Khartoum, or engages in a most serious cam- 
paign. That is what it is doing, and if men were not crazy 
with the irritation produced by the daily throbbings of the 
telegraph wire, which act on the country, and even on states- 
men, as the screams of a patient awaiting an operation which 
yet must be delayed act on the doctors, no one would seriously 
object to their action. At all events, that is their action, and 
whatever its demerits, want of intelligibility is not one of them. 

As to Egypt itself, everything remains as before. The 
Government refused to answer questions as to the financial 
settlement to be made, and Mr. Gladstone denounced in just 
terms the greediness of the Rings which are working the Con- 
tinental Press, in order to drive England into a guarantee of 
their debts ; but we suspect, from Lord Hartington’s words, that 
another temporary arrangement will be made. Unless the 
Law of Liquidation were to be revised and the Sinking Fund 
suspended, it would not be necessary “to consult the fourteen 
Powers who are parties to that agreement.” We doubt the 
wisdom of any makeshifts, believing that we shall ultimately 
have to pay for them; but it is useless to deny that the 
Government is consistent. It is doing the best that is possible, 
if it intends to retire, and clearly has not surrendered the 
hope that retirement will yet be possible. We have, and the 
majority of Englishmen have; but that is the only point of 
difference, and it ends with most Englishmen, as with our- 
selves, in the decision that Mr. Gladstone must try his plan,. 
and when it has failed, use his powers to make the other one 
thoroughly succeed. 





THE UPSHOT OF THE DEBATE. 


gare are sometimes important lessons to be drawn from 

a debate, even when the speakers themselves have not 
had the power or not had the will to discuss the question at 
issue with a fullness and an earnestness which seriously 
modify the condition of the public mind on the subject. It 
cannot be said that hitherto the debate on the second reading 
of the Franchise Bill has been a weighty debate, but it may 
be truly said that there are some very weighty inferences to 
be drawn from it, partly from what has been urged, and 
partly from what has not been urged, but has been tacitly 
assumed, by speakers who did not wish to give explicit utter- 
ance to their own assumptions. 

In the first place, then, it is clear enough that all sincere 
Conservatives are as much opposed to what their own party 
did in 1867 as to what the present Government proposes to 
do now. The tacit assumption of speech after speech on the 
Conservative side has been that the more numerous a class 
is, the more dangerous and unconstitutional it is to give it 
any representation adequate to its numbers, For example, to 
quote one or two instances, Mr. Strutt, the Conservative 
Member for East Essex, who has only been a few months in 
the House, and has, therefore, some of the ingenuousness of a 
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new Member, avowed on Thursday that he thought “the 


artisans had quite enough power already. He confessed he 
had some jealousy of that class, because he thought it danger- 
ous that one class should have so much more power over the 
elections not only of this country, but of the 250,000,000 of 
the people of India, who depended on the vote of that House.” 
And Mr. Biddell, the Conservative Member for West Suffolk, 
proposed, amidst some laughter, that householders who are 
rated under £8 should have one vote in a constituency return- 
ing two Members, while householders rated above £8 should 
have two votes. The more official Conservatives are, of course, 
much more careful in their language, but even they evidently 
mean the same thing. For example, Sir Michael Beach’s pro- 
posal to give the agricultural labourer the vote by a wide 
extension of the borough franchise, and to keep the county 
representation as it is, in the hands practically of the 
farmers and landowners, is, of course, intended to prevent 
the disfranchisement of property as property in the counties ; 
and those who wish to prevent the disfranchisement of pro- 
perty as property in the counties, are pretty sure to regret the 
disfranchisement of property as property in the boroughs. 
We do not hesitate to assert that nine-tenths of the Conservative 
speeches have indicated as much objection of principle to the 
Tory measure of 1867, as they have indicated to the Liberal pro- 
osal of 1884. The Tories want to prevent,—or at least to de- 
lay to the last possible moment,—the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the House of Commons should represent not interests, 
but persons. What they cannot endure is the prospect of 
having to convince the people at large that all so-called 
class interests which seem to be prejudicial to the people 
are really to their advantage, and go to strengthen the 
State. On the other hand, the Liberals have hardly brought 
out sufficiently that this is precisely the direction in which 
they look for the greatest results from the extended suffrage. 
There is nothing more healthy for class interests than to have 
to justify themselves to the public at large. Too many of these 
interests, useful as they are in the main to the people at large, 
have contrived to embody in their policy petty selfishnesses, 
not in the least of the essence of their interest, and so to 
make their representatives suspicious and jealous of the 
people for whose good their enterprises really exist. 
Take, as an instance, Mr. Chamberlain’s illustration of the 
tendency of landowners to enclose public land which they do 
not want, which the public do want, and the taking of which 
is very apt to turn the owners of landed property from bene- 
factors of their neighbourhood into its jealous and suspicious 
grandees. That is only one case, but it is a very common 
case, and we cannot imagine anything more likely to deter 
landowners from these injudicious raids on public property, 
than the consciousness that they will have to justify their 
power as a class to a House of Commons which does not re- 
present classes, but represents the welfare of the community 
asawhole. It is just the same with the shipowners. There 
is no class to whom the whole community owe more. But 
there is no class which is more apt to suffer by not being con- 
stantly kept in mind that they do exist for the good of the 
community, and not the community for their good. We 
heartily believe that it would be for the great advantage of 
the shipowners as a class that they should feel that they must 
justify their proceedings to the public at large, and not squeeze 
out of their undertakings extra profits which involve needless 
losses to the community at large. We hold that the Liberal 
speakers should have made more than they did of the tendency 
of this measure to uproot the last important vestige of class- 
representation from the Constitution of England. We quite 
agree with Mr. Broadhurst that it would have been better if the 
property franchise had been swept away entirely when the 
household franchise was established. But Englishmen never 
do things with rigorous logic. The property franchise has 
justified itself so powerfully in the past as the stronghold of 
Liberalism, that it was hopeless to disfranchise the 40s. free- 
holders now,—even though they would be enfranchised as 
householders,—without exciting opposition that it is not worth 
while to excite. Still, that last vestige of class-representation 
is so trivial, that we may virtually regard this measure as 
striking a fatal blow at the principle of class-representation, 
and establishing in its place the great doctrine that men as 
men, and not interests as interests, are to be represented in the 
House of Commons. 

In the second place, the debate has completely established 
that we are proposing to do for Ireland now something which 
even the same statesmen would probably never think of doing 
for Ireland now, were it not that Ireland is bound by the 








tie of a close Parliamentary union to England, and cannot be 
treated as she would be treated if she were a separate State. 
We completely agree with Mr. Plunket that, were the 
present Government the Government of Ireland only, they 
would never have thought of seizing the moment of a 
great social revolution, when terror and assassination on a 
great scale have only recently been put down, to alter 
the basis of the Irish Representative system. It is perfectly 
true that if you look at nothing but the internal condition of 
Ireland, it would never occur to any great statesman that this 
is the proper moment for a Reform Bill. That is self-evident. 
But then no one who looked at the internal condition of 
Ireland alone, would look at the main cause of the recent 
terror. Unquestionably, the main cause of the recent terror 
was not the famine of 1879, and the great suffering caused by 
a bad land law, but the indignation felt at what the Irish 
regarded as a foreign Power for preventing them from re- 
settling their own land law on sound principles at a 
moment when it was causing them great suffering. The 
terror of 1880 and 1881 was a terror caused by Irish passion 
against the English injustice of a bad iand law. It rose 
into its worst phase under the anger felt at the House of 
Lords for the rejection of the Disturbance Bill. And we do 
not believe that even Mr. Parnell would have encouraged the 
Irish people to withhold their rents, if he had not regarded 
this chiefly as a fatal blow at the connection with England. It 
seems, therefore, to us to be quite irrelevant to say that if we 
thought of the internal condition of Ireland alone, we should 
not propose a Reform Bill. Certainly we should not. But 
then, the internal condition of Ireland, taken alone, is not 
the most important feature of the present Irish crisis. The 
most important feature of the present Irish crisis is the 
violent Irish desire to get rid of the Union, and the 
profound conviction of Great Britain that it would be 
fatal to the best interests both of Ireland and Great Britain 
that the Union should be dissolved. That being so, the fact 
that we are not reforming the Representation of Ireland 
mainly for the internal good of Ireland, is not to the purpose. 
If we are reforming it for the external good of Ireland, because 
so, and so only, is it possible to retain the Union with Ireland, 
because so, and so only, can we make the Irish feel that we 
are intent on making the Union a real Union, and on main- 
taining it at all hazards, it is quite in the interests of Ireland that 
we should reform her representative system. We hold that the 
critical point of Irish politics at the present moment is the ques- 
tion of the Union. And we hold cordially with Mr. Forster 
and Mr. Stansfeld that in order to maintain that Union we must 
treat Ireland as we treat Great Britain, and must face boldly the 
full anti-Unionist party there. If, as Mr. Stansfeld said, that 
party were even greater than it is, even then, instead of seeking 
the means to conceal that fact from public view, we ought to 
seek the means to bring it strongly into public view. Let the 
Irish Disunionists know their full strength, and our full 
strength. Let them know that under the Union they will have 
the advantage of every popular reform of which the Scotch 
and English get the advantage ; but that, even when they have 
secured that advantage, we are not afraid of them, and do not 
mean to dissolve the Union unless—which, of course, they 
know to be impossible—they can do it by force. Then, and 
then only, we shall bring the Irish Disunionists to reason, and 
find them disposed to be content with what they can justly 
demand under the Union, and inclined to cease at last from 
erying for the moon. 





THE RIOTS IN CINCINNATI 


OR once we find ourselves sympathising with rioters, The 

riots in Cincinnati on March 29th and three following days 
were evidently, and indeed admittedly, due to the just indignation 
of the working-people, favoured by many respectable citizens, 
against the refusal of common justice, to an extent and ina 
method which, in every age and country in the world, has been 
held to justify insurrection. For many years past—almost a 
quarter of a century—a singular taint has, in many States of the 
Union, infected the administration of justice. It has been 
more difficult to obtain the conviction of a murderer than of 
any other kind of criminal. This is not due to any public 
feeling in favour of murderers, such as occasionally manifests 
itself in Ireland, for the native-born Americans, though un- 
reasonably lenient as regards duels or other methods of private 
war, are nearly as hostile as Englishmen to deliberate murder, 
and especially to murder for gain. They constantly try to 
lynch murderers, and even in the wilder States the Sheriff 
who will do his duty in hunting down assassins always 
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acquires a reputation, and is steadily sustained by the mass 
vote at the polls. Nor are the Judges believed to be dishonest 
in this matter. Whatever their laxity in civil suits, they pass 
sentence on murderers when they get a chance, and they some- 
times lecture juries severely on the necessity of obeying their 
oaths. In the very last case in Cincinnati, the causa causans 
of these riots, the judge declared the verdict of manslaughter 
to be disgraceful to the jury, and stretched his prerogative to 
the utmost by inflicting the tremendous sentence—if the 
verdict were justifiable—of twenty years’ penal servitude. 
The evil has arisen from other causes,—the absence of pro- 
fessional discipline among lawyers, and the corruptibility 
of jurors and summoning officers. It is asserted with too 
much truth that in many of the States of the Union, the 
established method of defence in a capital case is this, The 
guilty man appeals to some known “criminal lawyer,’ well 
versed in the practice of the Courts, who demands that a 
certain sum shall be placed at his discretion. If the demand 
is complied with, the lawyer manages to discover in advance 
the names of the jurymen, and bribes one or more of them to 
hold out either for acquittal or against the graver verdict. As 
the corrupt juryman is afraid of his fellows, acquittal is difficult, 
unless the lawyer can produce some colourable evidence sug- 
gesting, no matter how faintly, that the victim had affronted or 
wronged some woman connected with the murderer. If he can 
do that, acquittal is certain, for all the jury sympathise with 
the alleged excuse, and only differ as to the fact of the provoca- 
tion. The bribed juryman is, therefore, only held to be stupid 
or credulous, and not necessarily bad. If, however, no such 
excuse can be suggested, the lighter verdict can readily be pro- 
cured, for the bribed juryman pleads a conscientious objection 
to capital punishment, and is held by his fellows to bea 
fanatic rather than a perjurer, The judge may censure, and 
the public may rage, but the verdict stands good, and the 
twelve jurors—of whom one is a Judas, and the other eleven 
weak—drop back unnoticed among the crowd. So deeply 
rooted is this system, which was carefully explained to us 
fifteen years ago by a leading American politician, that 
except when public feeling is really roused, or good 
citizens crowd into the jury-box, the chances in favour 
of a murderer escaping the scaffold are in many States 
more than sixteen to one. Last year, for example, 
more than 1,500 convictions for murder were recorded 
in the Union, and only ninety-three criminals were hanged. 
The penalty of death may be said to be informally abolished ; 
and, as invariably happens when that is the case, murders 
have multiplied till a general sense of insecurity has pene- 
trated downwards even to the classes living by labour. The 
details are almost incredible, but Mr. Mulhall, in his “ Dic- 
tionary of Statistics,’ shows that murder is more than three 
times as common in the Union as in England, France, or 
Germany. We give the figures, Murder is a cause of death :— 


In England, to 237 per 10,000,000. 
In Belgium, to 240 ss 
In France, to 265 ‘s 
In Scandinavia, to 266 ss 
Iu Germany, to 279 7” 
In Ireland (1879), to 294 . 
In Austria, to 310 ~ 
In Russia, to 323 a 
In Italy, to 504 ” 
In Spain, to 533 i 


In United States, to 820 $b 


Of course, the degree of the evil varies in every State, and 
rises and falls from time to time, and in Ohio it has for some 
time past reached its maximum. The State is one of the 
most “respectable” in the Union, rich, orderly, and full of 
Germans who, whenever lager beer or Sunday observance are 
not in question, are disposed to support the law. Death sen- 
tences, however, are not attainable ; in Cincinnati alone twenty 
known murderers are lying in gaol, and at the very latest 
trial the murderer, a mere murderer for money, fully confessed 
his crime, and was then found guilty only of manslaughter. 
The common people therefore declare, and apparently with 
reason, that in Cincinnati money secures either impunity or 
light sentences for the worst of crimes, 

It is folly to assert that under such circumstances the 
people of Cincinnati were exceptionally lawless in taking up 
arms. There is no country in Europe where the people will 
bear the sale of criminal justice in murder cases; and if in 
places where such things occur—in Constantinople, for 
instance—they marched on the Palace to demand justice, we 
should all hail that a3 proof that sound feeling was not extinct 
in Turkey. Nor ought a population to bear it. If justice 











cannot be secured, the first object of the organisation of the 
State has failed, and the people have the right to insist by 
force if needful, that the abuse shall be brought to a summar 
end, Whether force was necessary in Cincinnati, we do not 
know. We should have said that, decent citizens being clearly 
a majority, a vote would have returned a Legislature pledged to 
correct the evil; but we are aware that the’people of Ohio have 
borne the scandal with the unintelligible American patience, that 
they have seen the mischief grow worse from year to year, and 
that they may have despaired of redress from constitutional 
means. We hold the rioters, therefore, as regards motive, no 
worse than any other insurgents who have taken up arms, per- 
haps too hastily, against intolerable injustice. Of course, their 
method was a wrong one; they had no right whatever to de- 
cree the execution of the murderers in jail, lawyers and jury- 
men being the true offenders, and still less right to slay Militia. 
men called out to defend the law. Insurgents, however, rarely 
draw distinctions, and our only contention is that the people 
of Cincinnati acted like any other insurgents under unbearable 
provocation. 

It is suggested that the riots were instigated by plunderers 
for their own ends, but the depth and earnestness of the public 
feeling may be judged from the conduct of the “mob.” They 
plundered nothing but gunshops. The Government of Ohio, 
after a futile appeal to the police, who are more murdered 
than anybody, and who entirely sympathised with the people, 
called out the Militia of the State. The Militia obeyed, 
parts of seventeen regiments, numbering in all three thousand 
men, were concentrated in Cincinnati, and the rioters were called 
on to retire. In Europe they would have retired, but in Cin- 
cinnati they refused. A proportion of them must, as young 
men, have passed through the war; a portion of them 
must have been trained German soldiers,—Ohio being par 
excellence the German State ; they all had a cause which they 
thought just, and they all were full of the notion that the 
people is ultimately sovereign. They were not a panic-struck 
crowd. They “stood up to the guns like soldiers,” and fought 
with desperate courage, only, of course, to suffer a sanguinary 
defeat. That terrible strength of democracy, its feeling that 
it is sovereign and can never be called to account, revealed 
itself once more. A British Cabinet would have hesitated if 
called upon to order a great slaughter, but, as has invariably 
been the case in American riots, the officers of the Republican 
State having once summoned the military, used them without 


hesitation. The rioters were simply shot down till they sub- 


mitted, after a loss greater than our own at Tamanheb. 
Order was completely restored, a2 new and _ stronger 
police was organised at the expense of the wealthier 
citizens, and the State organisation is more secure than 
ever. Whether the monstrous evil against which the 
people of Cincinnati rose in insurrection will be corrected, we 
are not certain. The Americans believe that it will be, and 
talk of laws to improve procedure, and of the terror which for 
some years will be felt by dishonest jurymen, but we cannot, 
we confess, feel sanguine. The sound American majority is 
far too easy-going. It will enforce its will at intervals, 
but it will not keep up the incessant watchfulness needful 
to resist the disorganising influence of money. New 
York was saved from one “Ring” only to fall into the 
hands of another; Philadelphia is said to be steadily 
plundered ; and the efforts of reformers in Cincinnati may 
be defeated by the reluctance to make any serious change 
in the composition of juries. It is in the rule requiring juries 
to. be unanimous, that the root of the present evil, so far as it 
is a result of the judicial mechanism, is to be sought, and the 
citizens of Ohio may deem the adoption of the Scotch system 
too revolutionary. They may, however, not be so shocked by 
a proposal to send any lawyer who bribes a juryman to penal 
servitude for life, and that proviso would hurt no innocent 
man, and act as a most healthy check upon corruption. 
Rioting is a bad thing, but it is difficult to despair 
of a community in which the working-classes will take 
up arms to secure sterner and more exact justice, and 
die before soldiers’ rifles, under the inspiration of the 
ery that murderers shall be hanged. There must be some- 
thing in such a people unfavourable to crime, and we will 
not despair yet of seeing the law made a terror to evil- 
doers, even though the evil-doers have money on their side. 
In Cincinnati, at all events, the people have become con- 
scious of the great truth that the temptation of democracy 
is money-getting, and they may act on their new knowledge, 
and make bribery what it ought to be,—high treason against 
the State. 
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THE POPULARITY OF FIRMNESS. 


E need hardly say that after Mr. Chamberlain’s various 

speeches on the Merchant Shipping question, the country 
has the largest confidence in his judgment and impartiality as 
regards that question. If when he comes to propose his measure 
to Parliament, he can assure us that noimportant change has been 
made in it which was not in his judgment right and just, after 
hearing the case of the Shipowners, we shall all be satisfied to 
support it in the modified shape to which he has agreed. In 
matters so complex and difficult, it is obvious enough that not 
even the ablest and most impartial of Ministers could foresee 
every just objection to be raised, without hearing patiently 
the representatives of the class who consider their interests en- 
dangered by the legislation proposed. We are not so unreason- 
able as to find fault because Mr. Chamberlain has been honestly 
convinced by the Shipowners that what he proposed needed 
modification. He is a far better judge than the Press can be 
on such a point, and we are fully convinced that any con- 
cession which he makes ex animo would be a concession 
which, whether it eventually proves right or wrong, it would 
be right, with such light as we now have, to make. But 
what we want to insist on is this,—that Mr. Chamberlain will 
do very wrong, if he should be persuaded to introduce a 
measure which, in his own opinion, is inadequate and muti- 
lated, and not sufficient for the purpose he has throughout 
had in view, simply because he does not think that in the 
present condition of the House of Commons he could pass 
such a measure as he would really approve. It would be far 
better, we hold, for the Merchant Service, far better for the 
Government, far better for the House of Commons, and far 
better for the people at large, that he should be defeated in 
the attempt to carry a good and sufficient measure, than that 
he should be successful with a weak and insufficient one. We 
insist on it that Mr. Chamberlain would make a great mis- 
take, if he consented to propose to Parliament any measure of 
which he cannot say earnestly that it satisfies his own political 
conscience, and seems to him sufficient for its purpose. If 
he proposes less than this, he will have languid support in the 
House and no support out of it, and he will gravely diminish 
the confidence reposed by the country in his own nerve and 
public spirit. It is easy to say that if he proposes what he thinks 
right, he will be beaten. Perhaps he will, but the result of 
his being beaten will be better, even for the Merchant Service, 
than the result of success with any measure into which he 
himself cannot throw his heart. A defeat means nothing but 
another year’s delay, for, considering the power which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s voice has with the people, and the eager in- 
terest which the people feel in this subject of the fair treat- 
ment of the sailors, it means the almost inevitable carrying of 
a better measure in the next Session of Parliament. There are 
many questions on which it is essential to be beaten first in 
order to succeed afterwards, and perhaps this may be one of 
them. Where justice to a great, popular, and ill-used class of men 
is at issue, we may trust with confidence to the verdict of the 
people ; and though we should be extremely sorry to see necessity 
for an appeal to the people in order to judge between a small 
and wealthy class and a comparatively poor and numerous class, 
we have enough confidence in Mr. Chamberlain’s justice to desire 
to see such an appeal, if he is himself convinced, that without it 
he cannot overcome the selfish fears of the shipowners and 
the ship-insurers. It is, indeed, because we feel sure that 
Mr. Chamberlain is not, in this case, likely to err on the 
seamen’s side, because we are sure that he will feel very strongly 
the claims of capital and enterprise to fair treatment, that we 
feel so absolute a confidence in his own final judgment. But 
if his final jadgment is that he cannot carry a just Bill through 
Parliament without first appealing to the people, we do 
earnestly hope that he will not shrink from defeat, and will 
throw upon the privileged classes who resist him the full 
responsibility of rejecting his measure. 

It may be said, of course, that even if this course were best 
in the interests of our seamen, it would be a blow to the 
Government of which they would be very imprudent to run the 
risk, Even if that were so, we should be sorry to see the 
Government shrinking from proposing the Bill which they 
think most just to English seamen and to the Merchant Ser- 
vice at large, simply out of timidity lest another defeat should 
Impair their prestige. The prestige of a Government is not 
worth keeping if it be necessary to forfeit the power to do 
Justice in order to keep that prestige. But in this case, at all 
events, we do not in the least believe that there would be 
any risk, An appeal to the people must come soon, and it 








had much better be made by a firm Government which had 
been obstructed and foiled at more than one point in the dis- 
charge of its duty, than by a vacillating Government which 
had pared down its measures to the passing point. 

One good pointin great democracies, amidst many questionable 
points, is that they do know firm leaders from weak leaders, and 
infinitely prefer the former. They rely on their leaders very 
much more than oligarchies or privileged classes, and will not put 
their confidence in men who do not appear to know their own 
minds. It is not true that with such an electorate as we have 
at present there is any prepossession in favour of unnecessary 
compromise such as used to be attributed—whether truly 
or not,—to the ten-pound householders. On the con- 
trary, the democracy loves a strong man, who, having once 
made up his mind on all the evidence he can hear, will not 
swerve from his position, even though he suffer a serious 
reverse in that position. Englishmen are, we suppose, all alike 
in despising the man who risks a great cause for a mere fancy 
or crotchet of self-will. They like compromise when compromise 
is essentially reasonable, and when it affects only the secondary 
elements of a question, and not fidelity to the principle in- 
volved. But great constituencies such as those to which we 
now appeal, like nothing less than timidity and vacillation. 
They feel extremely their own need of guidance, and judge 
the men who guide them, chiefly by the character of the aims 
which they avow, and the tenacity and earnestness of purpose 
with which they pursue those aims. Consider only the 
popular emotion excited by Mr. Plimsoll’s devotion to the same 
cause on behalf of which Mr. Chamberlain is now fighting. 
Could anything have shown more decisively that when the 
people see the justice of a cause, and have confidence in the 
man who has made it his own, it is not any Parliamentary 
reverse which will alienate them from their leader? There 
are but few special political issues in which the electorate at 
large are profoundly interested. As a rule, they follow their 
ablest leaders with almost pathetic fidelity. But then,in order 
to secure that fidelity, the leaders must show that they both 
understand what they are about, and have resolution enough 
to insist on carrying out their own convictions. And certainly 
if there is any case in which the people will insist absolutely 
on having evidence that this is so, it will be in relation to a 
matter which excites so much popular interest as the safety of 
our merchant ships. On that matter the people have a con- 
viction of their own independently of their leaders, and there- 
fore on that matter more than any other, their leaders will do well 
to stand firm, and not to vacillate. We entirely believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain will concede nothing to the Shipowners which 
he does not in his own conscience believe that he ought to 
concede to them. But if he does,—if he produces a Bill for 
which he cannot himself heartily plead,—he will undermine 
popular confidence in a politician who is at present one of the 
most popular of Liberal statesmen. 





A LESSON AGAINST OBSTRUCTION. 


HE question of the hour is Parliamentary Obstruction, 
which threatens a dead-lock in the House of Commons, 

and the absolute stoppage of the public business of the 
country. Every week which passes developes new phases 
of obstruction and new plots for delay. The House has 
now been sitting for seven weeks, yet not a single Govern- 
ment measure of any importance has passed the second 
reading, two of the chief Bills mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech have not even been introduced, and the Budget itself 
is not to be looked for before Easter. Public business has 
been stopped by a vain flood of interrogatories, most of them 
scandalous and impertinent in both the Parliamentary and 
unparliamentary meanings of the word. We have been treated 
to debates, which are not discussions, and are not intended 
to be discussions, of affairs in Egypt, till the country is sick 
of the subject. The Member for Bridport has recently shown, 
indeed, some signs of grace, and in deference to the Speaker’s 
remonstrances has raised the blockade of some Bills. But the 
Obstructor-General, with his ingenious method of spreading 
slander by question, threatens to resolve himself into a living 
example of the definition of a note of interrogation which was 
once used to suppress Pope’s cantankerous cross-examination, 
and become “a little crooked thing that does nothing but ask 
questions.” The Conservative party in general, even the 
respectable occupants of the front Opposition bench, aid 
and abet, and endeavour to reap the benefit of the system 
of “cornering” instituted by their irregulars below the 
gangway. But have they counted the cost of it, and 
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considered to what it will lead them? They hope that, 
with the assistance of the House of Lords, it will lead them to 
the polling-booths. But have they considered well what is 
likely to happen to them when they get there? The art of 
obstruction is no new one, as is sometimes supposed. It has 
been tried with disastrous effect on more than one occasion, 
and the disaster has generally fallen on the party which prac- 
tised it. The Opposition would do well to study a little 
history, and endeavour to gauge the laws which rule in such 
eases. As it happens, there is a peculiarly appropriate 
historical parallel which might assist them. Just one hundred 
years ago, the Whig Party, with more justification and greater 
reason, were pursuing in the House of Commons the very same 
tactics now adopted by the Tories. 

The oriyo mali was then, as now, our possession of India. 
George III., with askill that was more creditable to his astute- 
ness than to his honesty, had seized upon Fox’s India Bill, which 
attacked the immense vested interests of the India House, and 
placed the patronage of India in Whig hands, as the occasion 
for dismissing the Whig Ministry, by an exercise of arbitrary 
power. Fox’s Bill was, through the direct intervention of the 


King, thrown out by the House of Lords, and the Ministry dis-’ 


missed, in order to set up young Pitt as Prime Minister, 
in face of a hostile majority in the House of Commons. Pitt 
was appointed on December 17th, 1783. The natural and con- 
stitutional course to have adopted under the circumstances would 
have been to dissolve Parliament; and there can be little 
doubt that if that course had been adopted, even if the new 
Parliament, returned by a nation indignant at a barefaced and 
high-handed exercise of prerogative, had not, owing to official 
corruption and pressure, been even more predominantly Whig 
and anti-Pitt than the House then sitting, yet a strong 
minority would have appeared, which would have been able to 
control the policy of Pitt. But in an evil hour for the 
destinies of the party and the nation, the Whigs determined 
on a policy of obstruction. Parliament could not be dissolved 
till the Land Tax Bill had been passed, on which the Supplies 
largely depended. The Bill had already been read a second 
time, and was down for the third reading on December 20th, 
but the House resolved to postpone it until it had taken into 
consideration the state of the nation, For three long months 
the policy of obstruction had full swing. With the exception 
of a recess of three weeks at Christmas, the House was occu- 
pied from December 22nd to March 25th in incessant resolu- 
tions and counter-resolutions, addresses to the Crown, amend- 
ments, questions and motions, and all the moves upon the 
Parliamentary board then in use, for the sole purpose of pre- 
venting any business being done, and so of preventing a 
dissolution. The Supplies were stopped, votes of censure 
and addresses for the removal of Ministers were passed, 
Pitt’s India Bill thrown out. But the King and the Prime 
Minister refused to give way, and the policy of obstruction 
proved a signal failure. Both indoors and without, the 
majority of the Opposition was gradually frittered away, The 
address to the King, moved by Erskine on December 22nd, 
asking him to “ hearken to the voice of his faithful Commons, 
and not to the secret advices of persons who may have separate 
interests of their own,” was carried without a division. On 
January 12th, Fox’s motion to go into Committee on the state 
of the nation was carried by 232 to 193, a majority of 39, 
which, considering the influences brought to bear by the King, 
was enormous. On January 16th, a resolution that the “ con- 
tinuance of the present Ministry in office is contrary to constitu- 
tional principles, and injurious to the interests of his Majesty and 
his people,’ was passed by 205 to 184, or a majority of 21 only. 
The throwing out of Pitt’s India Bill, on the motion to go 
into Committee, was effected by a majority of eight only ; 
and Supplies were postponed on February 18th by a majority 
of twelve. It was proposed by Fox to limit the Mutiny Bill 
to a month, but he did not dare to press the proposal, and at 
last a “representation” to the King was carried on March 
8th by a majority of one only,—191 to 190. The game 
of obstruction was played out within the House. The 
Mutiny Bill was passed in the usual form, without a 
division, the Supplies were voted, and on March 24th Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and on the 25th dissolved. Meanwhile, 
the country had been wrought up into a state of excitement 
against the Opposition. The City of London was against them 
from the first, owing to their animosity to Fox’s India Bill. 
Elsewhere, the addresses to the Throne, which, like that of 
Exeter, had at first been in favour of the Opposition, and had 
prayed that his Majesty would be “pleased to call to his 
councils men whose measures may entitle them to the full 





confidence and support of his Majesty's faithful subjects,” were 
now couched in terms strongly approving of “the present 
. : : 

Ministry. When the dissolution came, the revulsion of 
public feeling was abundantly manifest. Wilkes, an 7 
mirable political weathercock, always turning with the 
popularis aura, in his address to the electors of Middlesex 
asked for their suffrages that he might “be enabled to 
strengthen the hands of our present virtuous young Minister 
in his patriotic plans,’ which a few years before he would 
have denounced as the pernicious designs of arbitrary power. 
The Opposition was more than decimated, it was annihilated 
at the polls. One hundred and sixty Members of the 
party which was dominant at the election of 1780 lost 
their seats, The baleful influence of the Crown and 
the Tories was re-established, and just as the greatest 
crisis of European affairs was approaching, the party of 
freedom and progress was, by the natural results of its own 
wrongheadedness, practically effaced for half a century. It 
must be admitted that the lesson to be learnt from the crisis 
of 1784 is not hopeful for an obstructive Opposition. 

But it may be said that it was not the obstruction which 
proved fatal to the Whigs, but the coalition between Fox 
and North, one of the most unprincipled combinations in 
political history. There is some truth in this; the ob- 
struction would have been probably impossible, and cer- 
tainly comparatively powerless, without the coalition. But 
this only makes the parallel more exact. The same cir. 
cumstances exist in the present case. If a coalition had not 
been tried between the Ultra-Radicals, who say we ought 
never to have gone to Egypt or the Soudan, and the Tories, 
who say we ought to have gone and stayed there, “ the dirty 
trick ” of Saturday fortnight would not have been possible, 
or so near success. If no combination was made between 
the Fourth Party and the Home-Rulers to obstruct the busi- 
ness of the House by incessant and irrelevant questionings 
and debatings, two hours of the time of the House would 
not be consumed every Government night before public 
business begins. 

The fact that the Opposition are in a minority, instead of 
being in a majority, as they were a century back, only makes 
the obstruction less defensible and more revolting to the 
country. Their conduct is aggravated by the consideration 
that the present Ministry is not the offspring of a coup 
@eétat, forced on a reluctant Parliament, but is the choice 
of the sovereign people, elected after debates and discus- 
sions more prolonged and exhaustive than on any pre- 
vious occasion. Before they have hopelessly discredited 
themselves with the country and with the great body of 
moderate men on their own side, the Opposition will do well 
to reflect that the judgment passed by Bishop Watson on the 
obstruction of Fox and North may well be passed again on the 
unholy alliance of Sir Stafford Northcote, under the leadership 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, with Mr. Labouchere, or Mr. 
Healy, or Mr. Biggar, as occasion may suggest. “ It left the 
country without hope of soon seeing another respectable 
Opposition on Constitutional grounds, and it stamped on the 
hearts of millions an impression that patriotism is a scandalous 
game, played by public men for private ends.” The dis- 
credit of one of the two great Parties of the State, and 
its complete effacement in Parliament, is a contingency 
to which no one could look forward with equanimity. But like 
causes produce like effects, and history has a knack of repeat- 
ing itself. The country which would not stand organised 
obstruction by a Parliamentary majority a hundred years ago, 
even when that majority professed to represent the popular 
cause, is hardly likely to tolerate it when it is offered by a 
minority which represents the forces of reaction and stagnation 
at home, and a policy of restlessness and disturbance abroad. 


THE MURDER IN THE CITY. 

i’ is quite natural, and may be useful, when a murder 

remains undetected, to scold the Police, but it is not 
always just. When, as happens in nine cases out of ten, a 
crime can be ascribed with certainty to the criminal classes, 
the police can, of course, do a great deal. They have studied 
those classes, they have learned their ways and their haunts, 
they know where to seek them, and they can tell, what out- 
siders can never guess, who are likely to betray them, They 
receive information from men living on the confines of crime, 
and from watchful members of their own force. When, 
however, a great crime, say, a murder, is committed by any 
one outside the ranks of those classes, the police have little to 
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help them in detecting the guilty which ordinarily shrewd 
men have not. They see, no doubt, and weigh carefully the 
few data; they can sometimes trace missing property, and 
they can employ patient trackers ; but they need a theory to 
act on, a clue, as they call it, and cannot be expected to be 
supernaturally quick in finding one. A criminal who escapes 
for an hour or two 1s in| London lost as much as if he had 
dropped into the sea, until the police receive from casual 
observers, or persons anxious for reward, some hini of the pre- 
gence, often in an unthought-of place, of a suspicious indi- 
yidual. In this murder of Mr. Bartlett’s clerk, for instance, in 
Arthur Street West, E.C., the police have little more to help 
them, beyond a few details, often misleading, than other men. 
The probabilities against the murderer belonging to the criminal 
classes are very strong. Burglars do not risk their liberty 
without knowing that there is something to gain, and there 
was next to nothing in Mr. Bartlett’s office ; or without know- 
ing the premises, which appears improbable ; nor do they feel 
the access of horror which induced the murderer to part with 
his victim’s watch and overcoat without a price. Smaller 
villains stop short of murder, either fearing to run a risk which 
is so entirely separate for the sake of a minute booty, or as 
reluctant to shed blood as honester men. If this is admitted, 
the crime was either perpetrated for some motive other 
than plunder, or by a man unaccustomed to crime; and in 
neither case have the police any special advantage, either from 
their experience or their organisation. Neither will help them 
much to ascertain whether Mr. Perkins was likely to have pro- 
yoked any one of the three passions which ordinarily produce 
violent murder—viz., jealousy, revenge, or fear—or whether 
aly person Among the millions of London had grown suddenly 
desperate for want of money. So far as appears, there is no 
ground for suspecting the existence of any one of the first 
three motives, Mr. Perkins appearing to those who knew him 
best a blameless young man, avowedly engaged to a young 
woman in his own rank of life, very steady, and leading the 
most usual of respectable lives. Of course, jealousy may 
exist and yet be unknown, and men may have secret 
enemies, but the best rule in such cases is to accept 
experience as a guide; and in England it is found 
that while enemies usually stop short of murder, jealous 
lovers do not desire to conceal either their crime or its 
motive. They rarely fly, and never rob, as a robbery, 
however trifling, would alter the whole aspect of the crime in 
their own eyes, taking out of it all that they themselves see 
of excuse. Enemies of the savage kind Mr. Perkins can 
scarcely have had. A lawyer, no doubt, sometimes arouses 
bitter spites, and criminal lawyers are sometimes threatened ; 
but the theory that the criminal intended to kill Mr. Bartlett, 
and did kill his clerk, though conceivable, is wildly improba- 
ble, and entirely inconsistent with the robbery of the corpse. 
The police, therefore, are almost necessarily at fault, and no 
more to be blamed than hounds are when the fox crosses water. 
We do not know that an amateur suggestion is of 
the slightest use, though we were correct as to the 
interpretation of the Miiller murder of Mr. Briggs; but 
as we have a definite theory to produce, it may as well be 
stated. It will embarrass no investigation. We suggest, then, 
that on the evidence given to the public, a presumption exists 
that the Arthur-Street murderer was either a sailor or a ’long- 
shore man, probably a foreigner, from some northern seaport 
or dockyard, not very powerfully made, but tall enough to 
strike downwards on the victim’s head. We believe this 
because, thinking the murder not planned, the possession of 
the weapon with which it was committed remains to be 
accounted for; and no other class carries such a knife as must 
have been used, with blade large enough to inflict the wound 
discovered, and handle heavy enough to be used like a life- 
preserver, The use of two weapons is very rare, though 
Williams—the best known of murderers, because De Quincey 
turned the lamp of his genius on him—used a mallet, as well 
as his knife, Such a man, desperate for money, happened to be in 
Arthur Street, which is not far from the River, saw the open door, 
and entered, either to steal or extort, probably the former. Mr. 
Perkins either resisted or was about to resist, and his assailant, 
desperate and with the knife at hand, tried first to stun him 
with a downward blow with the hardle, then struck rather 
wildly with the knife, and then catching his victim, —who fought 
naturally for retreat,—between the stairs and the outer door, 
killed him, almost cutting his head off in his panic fury. He 
then robbed the body, rolled it into the cellar, and finding him- 
self bloody, took his victim’s overcoat, reascending the stairs to 


obtain it. He then fled, shutting the door after him, and so | except the subordinate as the representative of the Depart- 





marking the time of the tragedy, which must have occurred 
between the moment when Mr. Perkins’s fellow-clerk left and 
the moment when a passer-by remarked that Mr. Bartlett’s office 
door had been shut unusually early. Both times are known, 
and it is right to add that no suspicion, however faint, rests 
or could rest upon the fellow-clerk, who accounted for himself 
completely. The murderer, unused to crime, or at all events 
to crime so grave, walked away in a kind of horror to hide 
himself; and with tle universal instinct of seafaring men, or 
men employed by the water-side, took to the River, crossed it, 
as we imagine from his subsequent acts, and sought his own 
lodgings, or a lodging he knew of, somewhere near the River 
in Lambeth or its neighbourhood. By the evening of the 
next day, reflection on his crime had produced a terror 
which completely over-mastered him; he had thought over 
every chance of identification; and though not satisfied 
that the aluminium watch was valueless, he sacrificed both 
it and the coat, as possible evidence against himself, and 
diving into Griffin Street, York Road, possibly because it 
was more or less deserted on account of its being in pro- 
cess of demolition, possibly because he had lodgings in some 
place accessible through it, he left coat and watch on the 
doorstep where they were found and handed over to the 
police. That he would fly homewards, or to some place he 
knew, we take to be certain, for nowhere else could he hope 
without observation to clean his clothes, or obtain the second 
suit without which he would be perpetually exciting suspicion. 
Such a man, if his motive was plunder, would not be likely 
with only two pounds in his possession to leave London, unless 
he could obtain employment in some ship bound on a foreign 
voyage, and he is probably in this huge wilderness still. 

That is a theory useful only because it accounts for the 
facts, but as liable to be upset by further evidence as any 
theory on which the police can act. They can do no more than 
we have done, that is, piece the facts together; and to say that 
they are useless is to misread the true object of their organisa- 
tion, which is to keep usual crime—crime which can be ex- 
pected or repeated—well down. They can no more prevent 
unusual crime, or punish crime when it leaves no trace, than 
the public can; and no increase in their authority will help 
them much. As a matter of fact, in Paris, where the police 
can make preventive arrests, and employ spies not in the force, 
and act harshly on suspicion, murderis much more frequent than 
in London ; while in Russia, where the police dare do anything, 
plots against the lives of the greatest personages are revealed 
only by their success, Those police, moreover, have to deal 
with cities almost indefinitely smaller, for the difficulty of 
pursuit in a crowd does not increase in arithmetical, but 
geometrical ratio. The London Police is as good as we are likely 
to get, though it might be increased more regularly with the 
increase of population, and might occasionally in the higher 
ranks derive help from less experienced counsellors, who would 
speculate with freer minds, The temptation of an experi- 
enced Inspector to think that old crime will always give him 
some light on new crime must be irresistible, whereas it may 
occasionally only deceive. 


MR. MUNDELLA ON DEPARTMENTAL ORGANISATION. 


N R. MUNDELLA’S evidence before the Seiect Committee 
Bi . on the working of the Education Department, which 
was fully reported in the Sheffield Independent of Wednesday, 
is interesting, apart from its bearing on the inquiry generally, as 
giving the experience of a highly capable and energetic and not 
reticent Vice-President upon the dual government which exists 
in the Education Department alone among English Offices. 
In form the Lord President and the Vice-President of the 
Council hold to each other the same relations as a Secretary 
and Under-Secretary of State. In fact, these relations are 
quite different. An Under-Secretary is simply a subordinate 
officer. Whether he sits in the Lords or in the Commons, he 
is merely the mouthpiece of his chief. The policy he defends 
is not his own, but the Secretary of State’s. His business is 
not to help in shaping it, but to find reasons in support of it 
when it has been shaped. This is not at all the position of 
the Vice-President cf the Council. That it is not so, is due 
to two causes. The first is, that the Vice-President always 
sits in the Commons. There has been, we think, only one 
exception to this rule. Now, when the subordinate always 
sits in the Commons, and the superior always in the Lords, it 
is hardly possible that power should not gravitate to the sub- 
ordinate. The House of Commons never knows any one 
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ment, and whether he wishes it or not, he is more and more 
regarded as the Minister of Education. The second cause 
is that the Lord President has other things to look 
after as well as education, and in some of them he 
may feel more interest than in Education. For example, 
he is usually a great landowner, and in that character 
he has to think about cattle and the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the importation and exclusion of disease. Strictly 
speaking, the Vice-President has to think of these things too, 
but in practice it would be found that they have occupied a 
much smaller portion of Mr. Mundella’s or Lord George 
Hamilton’s thoughts than of Lord Carlingford’s or the Duke 
of Richmond’s. When these two influences—the disposition 
of the House of Commons to identify the Vice-President with 
the Education Department, and the disposition of the Vice- 
President to identify himself exclusively with Education 
—have been in simultaneous operation over a long course 
of years, they may be expected to leave their mark. At 
the same time, it is not a convenient arrangement, and 
it is plain from Mr. Mundella’s evidence that it only 
works well because facts are considered rather than forms. 
Mr. Mundella has had his own way on most points. 
Had he been Minister of Education, he told the Com- 
mittee, it “ would have made some difference in some cases ;” 
but it is permissible to suspect that the difference would not 
have been great, and that the cases have not been many. 
Supposing, however, that a Lord President were to hold very 
decided views upon educational matters, and a Vice-President 
equally decided views in a contrary direction, the friction 
would be very great. Mr. Mundella says that in the case of a 
serious difference between the two, “If the Vice-President 
was a strong man, knew his work thoroughly, and dis- 
charged it to the satisfaction of the House of Commons, 
the one who would go to the wall would be the Lord 
President.” But supposing the Lord President to be 
an equally strong man, and to know his work equally well, 
which of the two would go to the wall then? Mr. Mundella 
would probably say that the scale would be turned in favour 
of the strong Vice-President, by his possession of the confidence 
of the House of Commons. But as the Lord President is 
always in the Cabinet, he has far greater opportunities of 
gaining the confidence of his colleagues, and the resignation 
of a Cabinet Minister is a much more serious thing than the 
resignation of a Minister not in the Cabinet. That is a con- 
sideration for which Mr. Mundella’s theory hardly makes suffi- 
cient allowance. Apart from this, however, the mere fact 
that the relative positions of the Lord President and the Vice- 
President might in certain contingencies generate a great deal 
of quite unnecessary friction, is enough to condemn the existing 
arrangement, unless it can be shown to be in some sense inevit- 
able. We feel sure that nothing of the kind can be shown. Other 
Departments are administered by a single chief,—why should 
the Education Department be an exception? The system 
which is followed in the Offices of all the Five Secretaries of 
State cannot but be applicable to the Education Office. All 
that is wanted is that the Minister of Education should bear 
a title which leaves it equally natural for him to sit in either 
House, and that the subordinate Minister, if it is thought ex- 
pedient to have one, should be simply his chief’s representative 
in the other House. That is an arrangement with which Par- 
liament and the country are familiar, and one the working 
of which would present no conceivable difficulty. Whether 
the Minister of Education should necessarily have a seat 
in the Cabinet is a further question, and one about which 
we do not feel the confidence that Mr. Mundella feels. 
Doubtless, he is speaking no more than the truth when 
he says that a Minister out of the Cabinet has but a 
very poor chance of being attended to, compared with 
a Minister in the Cabinet. It is the Cabinet that 
settles the programme of the Session, and the order of 
business ; and on these points, the Cabinet is naturally most 
inclined to listen to its own members. But there are grave 
objections to placing further limits on the freedom of a Prime 
Minister, either as to the number or as to the functions of his 
colleagues. When the offices that necessarily confer Cabinet 
rank have been deducted, there do not remain many for a 
Minister to play with, and if the claim of the Education 
Department be acknowledged, there are at least two other 
offices that cannot well be put off with any less honour. 

There are two other points on which we differ from Mr. 
Mundella. He wishes—we take the less important first—to 
place all institutions receiving a Parliamentary grant under 
the control of the Education Department, and among these he 








names especially the National Gallery and the British Museum, 
Weare not fanatical opponents of centralisation. If an instity. 
tion is not working well, and there seems a fair chance that it 
would work better if it were administered by a Government 
Department, by all means let the experiment be tried, But 
when you have an institution working remarkably well, we 
are altogether opposed to placing it under a Government 
Department merely for the sake of symmetry. Now, the 
National Gallery and the British Museum are working re. 
markably well. We venture to say that any one who 
comes back from a tour among foreign picture galleries, 
and goes straight to the National Collection, will be struck 
with its representative character and with its singular freedom 
from rubbish. What would be gained by placing the Gallery 
under the Minister of Education? Nothing, that we can see, 
while there would almost certainly be a loss of independence, 
and a submission to Parliamentary pressure in matters about 
which the persons applying the pressure would be less com. 
petent judges than the persons subjected to it. The other 
and more serious matter relates to Ireland. Mr. Mundella ig 
strongly of opinion that Irish Education should be controlled 
from Whitehall. We can scarcely imagine a more disastrous 
change. The more resolutely England is compelled to 
deny legislative home-rule to Ireland, the more it be. 
comes her to make the most liberal concessions possible 
in the way of administrative home-rule. The fact that Ire. 
land is part of a United Kingdom does not override the older 
fact that she is a Kingdom, and as such she has a right to 
have her affairs administered in Ireland and by Irishmen, 
wherever this can be done without endangering or weakening 
the Union. It is one of the chief misfortunes of the connection 
between the two countries that in the matter of Education this 
simple rule has been persistently set at defiance. Into the 
most Denominational of countries, Englishmen have insisted 
on introducing an Educational system which they would 
themselves have rejected as too undenominational. No 
doubt, the administration of this system has been very 
much better than its conception, and there may be practical 
reasons against upsetting it, now that it has been so long in 
possession. But any changes made in it should, one and all, 
be directed to making it more really national, more in accord, 
that is, with the habits and wishes of the Irish people. 
Mr. Mundella says that he does not think the slightest diffi. 
culty would arise in the working of the system, whether the 
Minister of Education were a Protestant or a Roman Catholic, 
We can only understand this on the supposition that for the 
moment he is thinking exclusively of Ireland, and then it 
becomes simply another instance of that curious tendency to 
mete out different Educational measures to Ireland and 
England from which English Radicals are so slowly eman- 
cipating themselves. If he had been thinking of England 
also, he could never have said this. Would it have 
made no difference to the working of the English system, if 
Lord Ripon had returned to the Education Department? In 
words, perhaps, the English people would assent to Mr. 
Mundella’s statement that Acts of Parliament ought to be ad- 
ministered irrespective of religious prejudices, But if it came 
to deeds, they would certainly hold that the Minister of 
Education in a Protestant nation should be a Protestant ; and 
if Mr. Gladstone had disregarded this feeling in Lord Ripon’s 
case, he would have had a very unreasoning but also a very 
awkward resistance to contend with. Irishmen have an equal 
right to say that the Minister of Education in a Catholic 
nation should be a Catholic. Consequently, on Mr. Mundella’s 
plan, one country or the other must forego its just claim. 
Rither the Catholic country must consent to have its education 
controlled by a Protestant Minister, or the Protestant country 
must consent to have its education controlled by a Catholic 
Minister. When the countries in question are England and 
Ireland, there is not much doubt which of them will have to 
yield. No one can expect thirty millions of people to sur- 
render to five millions. But there is no need that either the 
thirty millions or the five should surrender. All that is 
wanted to ensure both having their own way, is that Irish 
Education should be administered in Dublin, and English 
Education in Whitehall. 








EVISCERATED PROPHECY. 
R. ARNOLD, delivering himself to the people of New 
York, as he is reported in the April number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, on the functions of the righteous Remnant who 
remain faithful to “the Eternal,” when the great mass of the 
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people go away backwards, is an interesting figure ; and so 
far as his rather pallid rendering of the burden of Isaiah 
and the teaching of St. Paul, to the nations of our own 
time goes, we are heartily thankful for what he said. It is 
doubtless perfectly true that the prevalent tone of political 
life, even in the nation which reaches the highest political tone, 
js not very high. It is true, no doubt, that in every nation 
known to us there must be a “Remnant” on whom the 
salvation of the people in the highest sense depends. It is 
perfectly true, as Mr. Arnold tells us, that in England, one of 
the greatest deficiencies in public feeling is want of kindliness, 
even towards those to whom we try to do justice. It is perfectly 
true that France is more endangered by the lack of purity than 
by any other national failing. It is perfectly true that in the 
United States the tone of politics would be immeasurably im- 
proved by importing into it more serious nobility, more 
habitual reverence for qualities higher than mere utility and self- 
interest. We take no exception to any portion of Mr. Arnold’s 
positive teaching, and are quite willing to admit that there is 
much in it by which we ourselves may, if we will, greatly profit. 
But this we cannot help saying, that when Mr. Arnold tries to 
apply Isaiah’s teaching about “ the Remnant” of God’s people, 
and St. Paul’s teaching as to the object on which we ought to 
fix our hearts and thoughts, to the nations of our own time, 
in the sense of his own blanched interpretation of those great de- 
nunciations and counsels, their majesty is gone, the solemnity 
of the warning has disappeared, and the strength and pathos 
with which they still strike upon the heart are derived almost 
entirely from their association with convictions which Mr. 
Arnold despises, and emotions of which he has done his best 
toextinguish the very memory. Take the key-note of his lecture, 
the function of “the Remnant” which remains faithful to 
Jehovah when the great bulk of the people deserthim. To what 
does Isaiah’s prophecy of the faithfulness of “ the Remnant” 
owe all its solemn associations? To the great chapter in which 
the prophet describes his vision of the Eternal, the awe into which 
it threw him, and the cry which came from him, “ Woe is me! 
for Iam undone, because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts;” and to his subsequent 
vision of the living coal which was sent to touch his lips, that 
his iniquity might be taken away, and his sin purged. That is 
the solemn vision which immediately prepares him for the 
prophecy against the Hebrew people, and the declaration that 
though they be gone away backwards and in need of a retribution 
which should leave the land desolate, yet, to adopt Mr. Arnold's 
own translation, “as a terebinth tree, and as an oak whose 
substance is in them, though they be cut down, so the stock of 
that burned tenth shall be a holy seed.” As Isaiah’s lips had 
been purged by divine fire that they might witness against the 
wickedness of the people, so the people themselves were to be 
purged by divine fire till “the Remnant” should become a holy 
seed. Isaiah’s awful vision is indelibly associated with the 
doctrine of “the Remnant,” on which Mr. Arnold lectured to the 
people of New York, and if he had been just to the doctrine of the 
Remnant itself, he would have dwelt on that vision as giving 
its grandeur to the teaching. But what impressiveness, what 
grandeur, would the teaching have had if, instead of the divine 
cleansing by fire, which was to prepare, first the prophet, and 
then the people to whom the prophecy was delivered, for the 
function of “the Remnant,” we had been told that Isaiah had 
meditated within himself on “the stream of tendency, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness,” and had been prepared 
by that meditation to denounce the life of the majority of 
his people, and to predict—mistakenly, as Mr. Arnold, oddly 
enough, insists—for the minority the successful discharge of the 
holy mission which the people at large had refused? Should we 
in that case have had any of those solemn and overawing associa- 
tions connected with the function of “the Remnant” of which 
Mr. Arnold makes such deft and skilful use? Is not the whole 
majesty of Isaiah’s denunciation derived from his own declaration 
that he was purified for his work by a divine power infinitely holier 
than his own heart, and that “the Remnant” would be prepared 
for their work by the same purifying process which had prepared 
his own lips for delivering their message? If the prophet’s account 
of the origin of this teaching be all a dream,—if there were no 
divine fire higher than that in his own heart, if there were no 
purifying chastisement for the people higher than that of 
the Syrian or Assyrian King, could we have those solemn 
associations with the doctrine of “the Remnant” to which 





Mr. Arnold appeals? If “the Remnant” of the people 
is to be turned to gentleness and kindliness, or to purity 
and chastity, or to things “nobly serious,” by such a power 
as Isaiah, in his humility, saw enthroned far above him and 
yearning to send messages to a people that could not or would 
not hear him, then, indeed, we may believe that England, and 
France, and the United States will not escape the purifying chas- 
tisement which may render their “ Remnant” fit for the refor- 
mation of society. But if there were no such power, except, 
indeed, one solely human, and one which was at its highest in 
Isaiah’s own heart,—that very heart which he found so unclean 
that he cried out in consternation when he thought it was to be 
reached by the power of God,—then why should this message 
concerning “ the Remnant ”’ strike us with any awe at all? Mr. 
Arnold borrows associations from convictions of which he has 
expelled all the significance, and then applies these associa- 
tions so robbed of their meaning to lend a spurious authority to 
his own moral predilections. Doubtless, his own moral predilec- 
tions are themselves refined and good. But letus be told frankly 
that, in his belief, they derive their authority from no higher 
source than a “stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,” and the spell of the talisman is gone. 
It is hardly fair to use the misleading associations of prophecy, 
in order to clothe the injunctions of one who holds the prophet 
to have been mistaken in treating the origin of bis message as 
a living spiritual power inspiring the hearts of men and guiding 
the destinies of nations. 

We cannot often agree with Mr. Traill, but we do heartily 
agree with what he says in the Contemporary this month on the 
impotence of the Neo-Christianity which Mr. Arnold preaches so 
persuasively, Isaiah meant certainly a vast deal more than Mr. 
Arnold, and if Isaiah was wrong and Mr. Arnold is right, it is 
quite certain that Mr. Arnold is appealing to the ghost of a re- 
ligion, in trying to gain for his teaching the authority of the grand 
oracles of Isaiah. St. Paul meant a great deal more than Mr. 
Arnold, and if St. Paul was wrong and Mr. Arnold is right, it is 
hardly fair to try to gain for his dwarfed and dwindled teaching the 
greatauthority of St. Paul. Isaiah purged by the express command 
of the Most High, and St. Paul insisting that only by living the 
life which is “hid with Christ in God” can full salvation be 
gained, were prophets, and more than prophets, if their essential 
faith can be assured. If not, we deprecate the attempt to gain 
for Mr. Arnold’s prudent counsels the authority which is derived 
from a totally different order of ideas, and which indeed, if Mr. 
Arnold’s own creed is true, is a spurious authority altogether. 
We protest against using a language which we hold to be as 
true as it is solemn, in that attenuated, blanched, and stunted 
sense in which alone it is used by Mr. Arnold. Eviscerated 
prophecy of this kind is a mockery. It is only good advice 
clothed in the vesture of a would-be revelation. 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

"ANGE pain felt in England at the death of the Duke of Albany 

is, of course, in great measure, due to a feeling for the 
Queen. The Queen has a place in her people’s thoughts which 
no one of the Royal Family possesses, she is the most visible 
person in her kingdom, and as the years roll on, and stroke 
after stroke falls upon her, and she is left more and more lonely, 
with less and less of strength to struggle against her loneliness, 
their reverence becomes mixed with pitying affection. Half the 
women in her dominions speak of her nowas “ the poor Queen,” 
and they imply much affection as well as pity in that common- 
place adjective. They perceive instinctively that domestic 
losses, if felt at all by Princes, must be felt as terrible blows. 
The relationships of Kings are of more value to them than to 
other mortals, for if they are pleasant at all, they are friend- 
ships also, untainted with that sense of inequality which can 
never quit those who reign, and which separates them by an 
impalpable wall from all but their few equals, whom they 
seldom see, and their own immediate kin. The exaggerated 
statements in the J'imes about the effect of the shock of 
the news upon her Majesty’s health reflected accurately 
enough the first fear of nine in ten of those who read 
the mournful announcement, a fear very often expressed 
in words. The Prinze was the youngest son, his health 
had always made him more of a home-bird than his brothers, 
and the likeness between his tastes and his father’s must 
have been an additional bond. We all say, when occasion 
arises, that our children are exactly alike to us; but we all, con- 
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sciously or unconsciously, lie in saying it, and it was only 
natural for Englishinen to think that the sudden death of her 
favourite son “would half kill the Queen.” The first feeling 
was for her, but, nevertheless, there was honest regret for Prince 
Leopold too, not only as a young man in high place prema- 
turely cut off, but as a personage with an acceptable 
individuality of his own. It was understood—truly, it 
would appear—that he was a man of the student kind, 
who read and enjoyed literature, and knew something 
of art, and could make a reflective speech, and, indeed, 
thought, or strove to think, more deeply than the majority of 
his kind. He was known to prefer savants to soldiers, libraries 
to reviews, study to violent amusement; and those preferences 
made him a separate, and therefore an interesting figure. Wedo 
not know that Englishmen love students, and are quite certain 
that they did not love Prince Albert, who was an abler proto- 
type of his son, till his death revealed his usefulness to the 
State; but they are attracted by variety, and the variety among 
Princes is not great, while it includes very few of Prince 
Leopold’s special type. Most of the Princes of Europe are 
either pleasure-lovers, or ordinary officers of different de- 
grees of capacity, or moody recluses; and when they depart 
from the usual, and show themselves students, like the reigning 
Duke of Coburg, or artist-dreamers, like the King of Bavaria, 
they are apt to be too separate for their subjects’ understanding. 
A Prince who was at once “literary” and intelligible was attrac- 
tive, and Prince Leopold enjoyed from his first appearances in 
public an amount of popular favour which, we have heard, occa- 
sionally surprised himself. He “did not see,” he said, “ why 
everybody was always so kind to him.” 


The rarity of student Princes is notable, and is due, we 
imagine, to a great number of converging causes. One would 
expect, under the law of averages, that the Beauclerk 
should periodically reappear upon the Throne; but in 
truth, it is surprising that there ever was one. Princes 
who expect to reign have much to do to acquire even indis- 
pensable knowledge. Their fathers rarely give them student 
governors, wisely holding that, for them, judgment is a more 
valuable quality than learning, and the lads around them are 
chosen from among the idlest of mankind. ‘hey have always 
to acquire at least two languages, with such perfectness that in 
speaking them they shall give no impression either of ignorance 
or bad breeding. It would not do for a King to talk French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, for Frenchmen would esteem that boorish, 
or to compliment a lady, as a German sovereign prince once did, 
on her “ exquisite leather.” They must always learn something 
of politics, something of soldiership, something of the condition 
of the world, and something of history, if it be only that of their 
own State. It is seldom much, though the Prince of Wales’s often- 
mentioned slip, “ my ancestor, Queen Elizabeth,” was probably 
due not to ignorance, but to unureadiness in the selection of a 
word, but it must always take some time. Men, too, must be 
studied, and all about men—their characters, fortunes, families, 
and careers—or the Prince will enter life unprovided with the 
most necessary of all information, the current coin of know- 
ledge, and will, in pure unconsciousness, make twenty enemies 
a day. It is difficult, unless the mind has some determined 
bias, to become learned amidst such distractions, as difi- 
cult as it is for a man with a fair capacity for music, 
but no genius, to become a first-rate performer on a dozen 
instruments at once. It is much if the Prince is not 
half-dazed, as the Heir Apparent of Austria was, in boy- 
hood, and if he obtains through his studies that readiness 
to acquire, that receptive faculty for knowledge which is 
the best working substitute for learning. He will not have the 
advantage other men have of beginning to learn when they have 
finished their education. Most men who understand their own 
careers will confess that it was not in boyhood, but after twenty 
that they learned what they know, all previous acquisition having 
been more or less in the nature of the use of tools, and nutri- 
tive study beginning when it seemed to cease. Princes, unless, 
like Prince Leopold, disabled from activity by ill-health, can 
hardly study in adolescence and manhood. Life is too full both of 
duties and pleasures, there is too much to see and do, and the ex- 
ternal pressure begins to be too sharp. Most Princes are never 
alone, and when they are, it is only by dint of vigilance, and by 
keeping off the external world as if it were hostile, for short and 
often occupied periods of time. The mere ceremonial of such a 
position shortens life, and the journeyings, visits, conversations 
which cannot be avoided, eat up much of the remaining leisure. 
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A young man in business is hardly expected to study, and 
Prince, separate as his business is, i a 

, Separate as his business is, is expected by the world or 
rather compelled by the world, to occupy himself in ‘doing it 
The papers, we note, were careful to say that Prince Leopold 
went very deeply into nothing; but the credit to him is that 
amid such distractions, he went so deeply into some things ashe 
did. Most men would have given up the effort to 5 
altogether. 

It is not to be wondered at that, as a rule which has had few 
exceptions in history, Princes with their time thus filled up and 
their attention thus called off from study, should have fallen, ag 
regards the acquisition of knowledge, into a temptation almost 
peculiar to themselves, or shared only with a few men unusually 
placed, of whom the late Lord Beaconsfield was one, and any 
Premier’s studious son would probably be another. It is con. 
sidered a truism to say that there is no Royal road to learning ; 
but there is one, for all that, and it is one which studious Royal. 
ties very often tread. It is possible, under certain conditions, 
to obtain from conversation with finished experts, men who 
really know their subjects through and through, a great many, 
nearly all, of the results of learning. A language cannot, indeed, 
be got up so, or a literature, except imperfectly, but on many 
subjects the mind can be stored very rapidly with effective 
knowledge. Ministers learn nearly all they use as knowledge 
in this way, and are not ignorant of their subjects either. The 
conditions of learning by the Royal road are that the expert 
shall be willing to teach, that he shall not be irritated 
by questions, and that he shall be aware of a necessity 
for talking to the point, and consequently avoiding diffuse- 
ness. Experts conversing with Princes will submit to those 
conditions, for they feel not only honoured by the con- 
versation, but genuinely anxious to secure for their views 
so important an audience. They exert themselves and teach 
for the nonce,as some finished lecturers can, cramming into 
an hour the instruction which it would take a week to obtain 
from books. A Prince has the readiest access to such men, 
understands very quickly how much they can communicate, and 
thenceforward feels a taste for the pemmican of knowledge 
almost fatal to the enjoyment of unconcentrated food. He can 
obtain knowledge through chat, and any other mode of obtain- 
ing it becomes wearisome in the extreme. This temptation is, 
of all others, the most fatal to study, if only because the know- 
ledge obtained in this way may be most valuable. Its only defects 
indeed are an inevitable incompleteness, neither pupil nor 
teacher precisely seeing what is left out, and a strain upon the 
memory to which it presently proves unequal. Lord Melbourne 
could in this way, as Sydney Smith said, learn all about melting 
tallow in readiness for a debate, but twelve months afterwards 
he would know about melting tallow only one or two unconnected 
details, which, from some accidental cause, probably a certain 
raciness of description in his tallow-dipping friend, had made on 
his memory an unusual impact. Prince Leopold probably knew 
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as much as most studious Princes, but he had early learned the | 


“ Royal road,” and that makes Princes intelligent rather than 
wise, ready men rather than men of any deep learning. An 
intelligent and ready man is, however, often the pleasantest of 
men; and when a Prince has those qualities, those who care for 
Princes have much reason to be thankful, and more for sincere 
regret when they have passed away. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
age 

BISHOPS IN THE LORDS. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Are we not discussing the advisability of a constitutional 
change after it has been made, and has come into operation ? 
Forty years ago, every English Bishop sat in the House of 
Lords, in right of his see. His Peerage was, in ecclesiastical 
succession, hereditary. When the See of Manchester was 
founded, this principle was destroyed; but, practically, the 
change was not observed, because the single junior Bishop was 

only subjected to a short period of probationer existence. 

Now, however, the change is patent to every cne. There are 
only five prelates who sit in right of their sees. The Bishop of 
Lichfield, who is, I think, the junior Episcopal Peer, does not 
sit as Bishop of Lichfield, but as the Bishop twenty-first on the 
rota of twenty-seven outside the privileged five. It has been 
found desirable to arrange for priority of consecration in the 
case of two recently appointed prelates, so that the old see may 
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take Parliamentary precedence of the new, just as in old Oxford 
days priority in taking the M.A. degree was a point of import- 
ance to junior Fellows. 

The Spectator probably would not object to the retention of 
the whole five ex-oficio Episcopal seats in the House of Lords, 
which admit of being filled by translation. The continuance of 
the present system must either operate against the creation of 
anew sees—and there are claims, such as that of North Warwick- 
shire, which are making themselves heard—or else postpone, as 
each new see is founded, the date of admission to the Upper 
House to a period of more advanced age.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. Smrcox Lea. 


Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, March 31st. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S QUEEN’S COUNT’. ESTATE. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 


Sirn,—We ventured to assert, in the letter you were good 
enough to publish, that the Government loaned money to Lord 
Lansdowne at 3} per cent. interest, for building and drainage 
purposes; and that Lord Lansdowne loaned this money to his 
tenants at 5 per cent. interest, thereby making an annual profit 
of £1 10s. on every £100 so borrowed. When our cases were 
before the Land Commission, Mr. Atkinson, Q.C., counsel for 
Lord Lansdowne, admitted the same. Mr. Trench, in his letter 
of the 22nd inst., says this statement is “absolutely mislead- 
ing ;” at the same time, he avoids contradicting it, and for the 
best of all reasons, he could not. 

The truth, the plain and simple truth, is not to be disproved 
dy any amount of sophistry, or by branching off into side issues, 
or by discoursing on wholly irrelevant points. It is and was a 
matter of perfect indifference to us what arrangements were 
entered into between Lord Lansdowne and the Government for 
ithe easy repayment of the principal of these loans. Whether 
it was to be repaid in tive years or forty-five years mattered not 
to us, we were carefully boycotted from participating in any 
advantage likely to accrue therefrom. If a tenant paying £50 
a year rent had £200, borrowed by the landlord from the Board 
of Works, expended on his holding, his rent was raised to £60 
a year; that is to say, £10, the interest at five per cent. on £200, 
was added to his rent. Why was it that the rent did not stand 
at £50, and give a separate and distinct receipt for £10, amount 
of interest on money expended, as the tenant would naturally 
expect to be relieved from this burden at such a time as he had 
principaland interest paid to the landlord? The reason is obvious. 
The landlord desired to permanently increase his rental, and 
thus prevent the tenant from acquiring any property in the 
improvement so created by Government money. 

Mr. Trench says, ‘The theory that the increase of rent which 
the tenant assumes has been assumed in perpetuity is a pure 
delusion, and for this simple reason, the tenancies were yearly 
ones ;” “ and there could be no contract,” “except a yearly one.” 
Exactly so; he had the power of imposing what conditions he 
chose, of raising the rent how and when he thought fit, and it 
was, therefore, unnecessary for him to have any further con- 
tract. It was the policy of the management of almost all 
Trish estates to increase the rental on any and every pretext, 
and it was this policy, together with the uncertainty of tenure, 
that gave rise to the late agitation, by which the tenant-farmers 
of Ireland have gained so much, as it compelled the passing of 
the Land Act, which has baffled and frustrated landlords and 
‘agents in their benevolent intentions of improving the tenant’s 
holding at the tenant’s expense, at the same time increasing 
their own rental, which has permitted and allowed the hitherto 
serf to enjoy the fruits of his own industry, to live in peace and 
‘contentment on the soil of his native land, and that so long as 
he pays his way and obeys the law,he may consider himself 
the peer of any man. It has been insinuated that we 

‘considered ourselves justified in refusing to pay rent during 
the late agitation. Such is not the case. In 1879, we 
asked an abatement, to help us through that disastrous 
year, and were refused. In November, 1880, we renewed the 
‘application, with greater effect, and received twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. abatement on one year’s rent. In November, 
1881, we sought a similar abatement, at the same time desiring 
there should be a permanent settlement. The tenants met Mr. 
Trench and Mr. Rochfort in the school-rooms here, and were 
told that these gentlemen were only paid servants, and conse- 
quently had no authority to make terms; that they came to 
learn our views, and place them before Lord Lansdoveme, 





the upshot of this interview being that several tenants were 
served with writs from the superior Courts, and our amicable 
relationship much broken up. We fearlessly assert that no 
terms were offered to us in 1881, and that if any had been, we 
were prepared to favourably consider them on their merits. 
Mr. Trench says he did not include Lansdowne Lodge, rent 
office, or the other improvements we enumerated, in the 
£20,300 he spoke of in his first letter; it would be interesting to 
see the items, as Mr. Rochfort, under-agent, stated at a meeting 
of the tenants in November, 1880, that £14,000 was expended 
on these improvements. Who knows most about it, the agent 
or under-agent? Between them be it.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Patrick Kenty, Micnarn Keitty, Micuart Dunne, 
Bryan Corrry, Joun Lyons, Denis Brennan, LAURENCE 
Byrne, Margaret Troy, Dennis Dunne, Joun Dunne, 
Epwarp Derranry, JAMES Moorz, Denis Dunne, Sevy., 
Joun Jounston, Artuur Nett, Tuomas Moors, Jer. 
Mureuy, Anpy Murpny, Epwarp Ke.ty, Pat Lator, 
Joun BRENNAN, 
Luggacurren, Stradbally, Queen’s County, March 27th. 


[The controversy must end here, both parties having now 
stated their case fully.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





STEELE OR CONGREVE? 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—As you “wish I would give my proof” of the fact that 
Congreve has been wronged by the attribution of his work 
to Steele, I will do the best I can, without references at hand, to 
comply with your desire. “ The attribution,” you say, “ of 
these lines ”—that is, of the character given of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings in the forty-second number of the T'atler—‘ to Con- 
greve has been disputed.” “Viren, where, and by whom? Is 
there a grain of contemporary evidence, is there a breath of con- 
temporary tradition, to this effect? Was Leigh Hunt not ‘the 
first to question his claim? And did Leigh Hunt pretend to 
offer any but sentimental evidence in favour of his suggestion ? 
If so, I can only say that I never heard of it; and until proof is 
given that Leigh Hunt, in the character of “ Athanasius contra 
mundum,” is “worshipful authority” against the general 
evidence of a century and more, it is surely from the claimants 
on behalf of Steele that evidence must be demanded by any 
rational and impartial student of English literature—I am, 
Sir, &c, A. C. SwIinBuryeE. 

[The “ general evidence” of which Mr. Swinburne writes, we 
have been unable to discover. It would seem that the authori- 
ties who are in favour of Congreve follow each other blindly, 
since both in Ferguson’s “ British Essayists”’ and Lynam’s 
“British Essayists” the reader is told that the character of 
Aspasia was written by Congreve, and meant for Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings. It is added, “ See the authority for this in a book in 
folio, entitled ‘ Memorials and Characters,’ ete. London, 1741. 
Printed for John Wilford, page 780.” The “ Memorials ” contain 
a eulogistic notive of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, with an account 
of her funeral, but no allusion to the famous saying in the 
Tatler, or to Congreve.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’| 

Sir,—A favourable crisis now approaches for the nation to con- 
sider what to do with the House of Commons. Its character is 
utterly bad. This is proved by an amount of evidence, given by 
competent witnesses, such as no Court of Justice would reject. 
Take, first, the Members on the Liberal side, and we find that 
they are guilty of about every crime that such a body of men can 
commit. From wholesale murder downwards, a series of atroci- 
ties have been perpetrated, through a number of years, by men 
who have been repeatedly shown to be dishonourable, hypo- 
critical, imbecile, cruel, unpatriotic, and entirely unprincipled ; 
all for the purpose of keeping themselves in office. This awful 
conduct is exposed by between two and three hundred witnesses, 
who have been sitting in the same House, and, therefore, know 
all about it. Moreover, the charges have been repeated by the 
Conservative newspapers, and spread over the world. 

Then turn to the other side; read the Liberal speeches and 
newspapers of a few years ago, when the present “ins” were 
the “outs.” An overwhelming amount of evidence is pro- 
duced in proof that the remaining portion of our Representatives 
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were equally guilty of the most astounding wickedness. It 
now remains for the electors to consider the question of 
abolishing the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





THE ETHICS OF WEALTH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ** SPECTATOR,’ ] 

Sir,—I am thankful to you for havivug opened your pages to 
such a discussion as this, for it is one on which light is greatly 
needed; and, in principle, it affects not only the rich, but all 
whose income is beyond their bare needs. If to have been exer- 
cised on a subject from one’s youth up is any title to be permitted 
to say a few words thereon, I may claim your indulgence now. 
By this time the wild enthusiasm of youth has subsided into that 
assimilation of one’s surroundings which is equally characteristic 
of after-life. The difficulty lies, as you have so clearly pointed 
out, in justifying oneself to reason, rather than to conscience and 
common-sense. May not that justification take the following 
form? Is not moderate luxury justifiable on the ground that it 
holds up before the less fortunate an ideal to awaken, not their 
envy, as Lacon has it, but their aspirations? Let me find an 
illustration to make my meaning clearer. The nameless grace 
which, except in the rarest cases, comes only of culture and 
leisure, reveals an attribute of human nature lacking which the 
world would be distinctly the poorer. May not the same be said, 
at least in theory, of material luxury, whether considered intrin- 
sically or with reference to its indirect influence oncharacter? The 
rich man, for instance, dresses well, and thereby awakens in his 
poorer neighbour a sense of self-respect which makes him dis- 
contented with rags. Would the rich man be doing a greater 
service to the poor by descending to his level, and dressing in 
fustian himself? Ithink not. Of course, this is but an illus- 
tration of the principle in view. The teaching of the Bible in 
regard to riches appears to me to be this,—that their acquire- 
ment and possession is no sin, but a great responsibility and 2 
source of danger; and that this responsibility consists in the 
unselfish use of wealth and all its opportunities. Is it wrong, 
when one has leisure, to spend it in acquiring an accomplish- 
ment, instead of ministering to the poor? I think not, if there 
is no sense of a personal call in another direction. But if that 
accomplishment is only to be used selfishly, and never to 
minister to the enjoyment of the less fortunate, awakening in 
them a yearning sense of aspiration which can only be beneficial, 
then it is a very different matter. If the principle be a sound 
one, it will, when honestly consulted, adapt itself to all the 
varying phases of the problem. It will justify one in keeping a 
pet animal, in order to study thereby a special aspect of God’s 
revelation to man; but it will distinctly refuse to justify the 
most amiable old lady in keeping a score of cats! Each man 
must decide for himself, but to those who, in Holmes’s pregnant 
phrase, have been “dead-headed into the world, and sit with 
their hands in their pockets staring at the show all their lives,” 
I think the parable and fate of Dives may be seriously com- 
mended.—I am, Sir, «c., Nemo, 


THE MIDDLESEX LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


(To THE EpiTOR OF THE ‘‘SpectTaTor,”’ ] 


Sir,—The quiescent stage in the history of the Middlesex Liberal 
Association has given place to a condition of enterprise and hope, 
consequent upon the hearty acceptance of W. S. Caine, Esq., 
M.P. for Scarborough, as the first Liberal candidate for Middle- 
sex. <A wiser choice could not have been made by the Associa- 
tion. Middlesex is to be warmly congratulated on the good- 
fortune which has placed the services of such a robust Liberal 
and admirable man at its disposal. In addition to attractive 
- personal qualities, Mr. Caine possesses a knowledge of affairs, a 
strength of conviction on political questions, a genuine sympathy 
with the people, an interest in the new social questions that are 
coming to the front, powers of eloquence, and capacity for work 
which cannot fail to rouse the enthnsiusm of the electors. With 
characteristic unselfishness and courage, he has given up his 
safe and pleasant seat at Scarborough, to head the contest which 
is to wrest the representation of Middlesex from an effete and 
blatant Toryism, and restore it to the party of “light and lead- 
ing.” Such ardour must be contagious. I shall be greatly 
surprised if Mr. Caine does not succeed in placing himself at 
the top of the poll, and in pulling his colleague, who is shortly 
to be announced, into the next position after him.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. MattuEws. 
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TO MATTHEW ARNOLD IN AMERICA. 
O Port! who hast left awhile, 





| What ecstacy in dancing foam? 

For larger land and sea, | What wrath in roaring sen ? 

The narrow limits of our isle,— | We are thy brethren,—here thy home:- 
What gain is come to thee? | We look to share with thee, " 


Too long thy lyre untouched has lien 
And thy melodious voice ; 
Has tenes that seem not truly 


thine:— 
Is this, is this thy choice ? 
Ab, yet consider it again! 
Thy Thyrsis song of yore; 


We borrow thy lost friend’s refr iin, 
And bid thee sing once nore ! 


F. W. Bi. 


What higher dreams? what holier | 
mood ? | 
What hopes for unborn years ? 
What one deeds have warmed thy 


ood ? 
What sorrows waked thy tears ? 


What hast thou seen in sea or sky ? 
What in the wider earth ? 

What new light flashing on theeye? =| 
What loveliness or worth ? 


TAEDIA cui nupe’, Musarum docte sacerdos, 
Finibus angustis Insula nostra tulit: 

Quid, maria emensus magnas obeuntia terras, 
Apponis lucro redditus inde domum P 

Altius ala volat, fervet tibi sanctior ignis P 
An nova venturae semina messis habes P 

Quae tibi virtutes animum accendere virilem ? 
Tristia quae lacrimas exsoluere tuas P 

Quid mare trajectum, servata quid astra tulerunt > 
Quas regio terrae latior auxit opes ? 

Quae, precor, attonitis nova lux affulsit oce'lis P 
Strenuus Alcides, aurea visa Venus ? 

Fare, age, bacchanti spumae sit quanta voluptas,. 
Quantum iracundus mugiat Oceanus. 

Nos etenim fratres: hic est tua debita sedes : 
Pars tibi nobiscum consocianda lueri. 

Longa dies,—heu ! longa nimis tibi defluit aetas. 
Consona cessanti tangere fila lyrae: 

Voxque canora dedit numeros aliena sonantes, 
Hoc scelus haud jussu—pro pudor—ausa tuo! 

Silvestrem precor ah! iterum meditare camenam, 
Qualis erat quondam, “ Candide Thyrsi, vale !” 

Saepe suum puer ille “ redi” miserabile fudit : 
Accipe nunc, Corydon, omen, et ede melos. 


E 
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THE TUILERIES, FROM 1815 TO 1848.* - 
Tus is, perhaps, the most provoking book that has been given 
us by a most provoking writer. Yet Lady Jackson’s readers 
will forgive her once more, and for the old and proverbial reason, : 
that she loves much. Besides, her latest book, like its predeces- j 
sors, reminds one, although in not a humble way, of the saying 
of Montaigne, that “certain minds are like full bottles, which, 
when reversed, will not pour out their contents, because there is 
so much in them that, in the jostle, there is a difficulty of 
escape.” But for these two extenuating facts—that Lady Jack- 
son really loves modern French history, and has ransacked 
memoirs and such-like sources of information upon her 
subject, till she has become confused and inarticulate—her 
work ought to have meted out to it a criticism as merci- 
less as that of Macaulay, who was prone, like his own 
Naseby hero, to give to his victims, before stripping them of all 
their pretensions, “just another stab, to make his search 
secure.” Her English is more execrable, because more Gallic, 
thanever. There is no end to phrases like “ petits soupers,”’ and 
“amies intimes,” and “ fermiers-généraux,” and “ trds-galant.” 
Any of Lady Jackson’s readers who is even moderately familiar 
with the period of which she writes, will pounce upon such inaccu- 
rate statements of fact, of the character of intellectual shoddy, as 
the attributing to Paul Louis Courier (is “ Courrier ” a mispelling, 
by the way ?) of a “sarcastic speech,” instead of a pamphlet 
against the purchase for the “child of miracle” of the 
Chatean de Chambord. Then Lady Jackson’s countrymen 
—unless she lcoks upon herself as a naturalised French- | 
woman—will hardly approve of what she says of the conduct 
of the British Army in Paris, or of the manner in which the 
battle of Waterloo was won, or perhaps even of the “assas- 
sination” of Ney. Lady Jackson has a positive genius for not 
making points, even when opportunities for doing so offer them- 
selves. Take one example. ‘The scene at the death-bed of 
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* The Court of the Tuileries, from the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe.. 
By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jacksun. 2 vole. London: Richard Benticy and. 
Son, 1854 
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Louis XVIII. was, if not an affecting, at least a cere- 
monially effective one. Louis, true to his own mot—almost too 
ood for a Bourbon—that “a King of France dies, but is never 
ill,” expired, after blessing the poor little Due de Bordeaux, 
whispering, “ Let Charles X. be careful of this child’s crown,” 
and fixing his eyes on the portrait of the Duc de Decazes :— 
‘The dial in the King’s bedchamber was striking four on the morn- 
ing of September 16th, when M. Portal announced to the Comte 
d@’Artois that the King was dead. The door leading to the Gallery 
of Diaua was then thrown open; the Comte de Damas advanced. 
«The King, gentlemen!’ he said, addressing the crowd of courtiers 
assembled there. Charles X. then entered. _ All kissed his hand, and 
many knelt ; while he, much affected, and foliowed by the Princes and 
Princesses, left the Tuileries immediately for Saint Cloud.” 
Why, then, does Lady Jackson not complete her picture of this 
scene, by introducing into it—where alone such an incident would 
have been artistically telling—the characteristic Bourbonism, as 
Charles Lamb would have styled it, of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
lame? The death of Louis XVIII. made her husband, as the 
son of Charles X., the Dauphin. Hitherto, as the daughter of 
Louis XVI., she had had precedence of him. Death changed 
their positions. She at once recognised the fact, for when the 
mourners were leaving the room, she gave way to her husband 
-with, “ Passez, Monsieur le Dauphin.” Finally, how can Lady 
Jackson style her book a History of the Twileries from 1815 to 
1848, when she huddles the reign of Louis Philippe into the 
last sixty of her eight hundred pages? We do not remember to 
have read a book so clumsily—we had almost said, so unblush- 
ingly—hurried to a close. 

It is possible, however, to enjoy Lady Jackson’s pages, if one 

will try only to understand her attitude towards the French Court 
during the reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.—the less said 
about the Orleanist végime, the better—and, above all, if one will 
remember to be a little sceptical as to some of the statements she 
takes from such authcrities as the Duchesse D’Abrantés. Lady 
Jackson is intensely, and but for her Gallicisms, would be delight- 
fully feminine. The realities of French life during the Legitimist 
Monarchy—the Congregation, the Jesuits, above all, that por- 
tentous Parisian democracy that asserted itself in the July 
Revolation—are to her little better than names. But she gives 
us a sufficiently amusing and vivid representation of Court mil- 
linery, and intrigue, and gossip. Every other page, the austere 
face of the Duchesse d’Angouléme—it must have once reflected a 
natural gaiety—frowns on us; or we get a glimpse of the pretty 
foot of the Comtesse du Cayla, who, as Lady Jackson would 
say, was amie intime, and aspired to be maitresse-en-titre to 
Louis XVIII. Lady Jackson is in her element when she dwells 
on Madame Recamier and her absurd admirer, Benjamin Con- 
stant, who,-it must be allowed, does not improve on being better 
known. As for Madame Recamier, she is dismissed in char- 
acteristically Jacksonian fashion :— 

“From the age of sixteen—upwards of half a century—she may 

‘be said to have reigned as a queen of society; for the greater part 
of it as queen of beauty also; and she was by no means deficient in 
esprit. She has generally been represented as a very charming 
person, without much heart, which is doing her scant justice,—for it 
aay at least be said of her, that her disposition was amiable and her 
‘nature kindly.” 
Lady Jackson has evidently no appreciation of the inner 
meaning of dramatic or any other literature; otherwise, what a 
figure Victor Hugo would have made in her pages! But she 
takes an interest in theatrical matters, which, though partly of 
the green-room, and partly of the stage-box kind, is genuine ; 
she is never more, and in some respects is never less herself, 
than when she is dilating on the genius of Rachel, or recounting 
‘the triumphs of the sprightly and audacious Mars. Finally, Lady 
Jackson does her best to do justice to the memory of the 
Dachesse de Berri, although she altogether fails in her account 
of the assassination of the contemptible Duc by Louvel, and of the 
fiasco of the second attempt to raise La Vendée in the in- 
terests of Legitimism. The Duchesse de Berri had courage, and 
even higher qualities, which were lost on the formalists, fanatics, 
and debauchees among whom her lot was cast. 

The unquestionable and “all-round” grossness of Louis 
XVIII. so disgusts Lady Jackson, that she is scarcely 
fair to him. He was no hero, it is true; he was, there is 
quite sufficient reason to believe, the “cynical, cold-blooded 
voluptuary and Voltairean” he has been described. In 
some respects, he was the inferior of his brother, Charles 
X., very much as our own Charles II. was the inferior of 
his brother James. But he had courage of a kind, and showed 
it during his life, as well as in his death-bed stoicism. He read 








himself into a Liberalism which was incomparably to be preferred 
to the hopeless Conservatism cf Charles X., and which, if it had 
had a fair chance, might have worn better and longer than the 
“ constitutionalism ” of Louis Philippe, or that which the Second 
Napoleon tried to rally to his aid, although too late to save his 
throne. Louis’ knowledge of men stood him in good stead. “ He 
is the very man to overthrow the Throne,” he said of Polignac, 
when urged to make him a Minister; and he made hundreds of 
equally sagacious predictions. All things considered, he had 
more of kingliness in his disposition than any of his race since 
Louis XIV., or than any occupant of the French Throne since 
the First Napoleon. Had he come to it fifteen, or even ten years 
sooner than he did, the prospects of Legitimism would in all 
probability have been very different from what they are to-day. 
For Legitimism itself would probably have been a different 
thing. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORICAL ROMANCE.* 


Few of those to whom the reading of fiction is a matter of 
business will fail to agree with us that a genuine romance is 
very pleasant to come upon, in the course of their systematic 
working through the novels of the period. The story now before 
us is a genuine romance, linked to a chapter of history which 
has rarely, since Fenimore Cooper’s time, been touched, and also 
to our own times, by the graceful fancy of the author,—an 
American lady, whom we have not hitherto known as a writer of 
fiction. 

The difficulty of reviving the manners, customs, costumes, 
and modes of speech of a hundred years ago, so as to 
give vital interest to a love-story of the old romantic kind, 
without making it stilted and pedantic, has been successfully 
overcome by Miss de Grasse Stevens, who places her beautiful 
sister-heroines and her noble rival lovers amid the stir and fever 
of the years 1775-6, and works out their destiny amid the social 
and historical life of Boston, when still under British rule. 
It is probably because the author was deterred by the unpopu- 
larity of the historical novel proper, that she did not throw the 
whole of her story a hundred years back, but has resorted to the 
somewhat cumbrous expedient of inspiring the young descendant 
of Anais de Grasse with a mysterious interest in the history of her 
beautiful great-grandmother. Her romance would have gained in 
literary value, if Miss de Grasse had discarded this expedient, but 
we should have lost some very pretty pictures, and the striking, 
though improbable, personality of old Lady Trowbridge ;—im- 
probable, not in any of the venerable centenarian’s attributes, or in 
her quaint, admirably described picturesqueness, but in her being 
represented as giving to Anne Truesdale a long, consecutive 
narrative of events over eighty years past. The tale is finely 
told; it ends thus:—“‘ That was the battle of Old Town 
Cannon, Ann; and the crimson stain that streaked the placid 
waters of the bay was the first blood shed in the cause that 
raised all Europe in alarm, and over which Mister Washington 
ruled and governed, for aught I see, full as imperiously as any 
King of them all, be he Tudor or Brunswick.””’ No woman overa 
century old could have told the tale as Lady Trowbridge tells it ; 
but while the critic feels bound to note this, the reader will not be 
turned by it from the enjoyment of the Old-World air of romance 
with which the ever-young and present vitality of love and hope 
is blended, and the trooping fancies of the writer, who has 
evidently lived in her story and among her people with a con- 
stancy that has enabled her to put them forward convincingly. 

Old Boston has two distinct aspects; it is a tragic story of 
two sisters, alike beautiful and fascinating in their widely 
different ways, and both victims to a love which is ill-fated in 
the case of each,—although the one marries its object, and the 
other does not. There is fine taste and feeling in the delineation 
of Anais and Dorothy de Grasse; we feel, as we read of them, 
as if an old cabinet, stored with quaint and precious things, and 
perfumed with rare scents, were opened to our gaze, and as the 
love-tale unfolds itself, in the quaint phrase of a century ago, 
the writer has the art to make us really sad, for “ the pity o’t.” 
The two girls are most attractive figures, and they have a good 
deal of that shadowy stateliness that forms so great a part of 
the charm of the Reynolds’ portraits ; the third girl, Penelope 
Dudley, afterwards the aged Lady Trowbridge, whose reminis- 
cences help Ann to decipher the story of her great-grandmother, 
is well drawn, with her contrasting characteristics of levity, 
emulation, and unscrupulousness. 





* Old Boston; a Romance, By A, de Grasse Stevens. London: Sampsom 
Low and Co, 
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The local details, the phraseology, and the accessories of 
social life which form the mise en scéne of this story, have been 
obtained from contemporary documents and private sources ac- 
cessible to the writer. The period is that of the rule of Governor 
Gage in Massachusetts, and Lady Gage plays a prominent part 
in the story. The author has availed herself very cleverly of the 
historical incident of the interruption of the performance of the 
tragedy of Zara, followed by Burgoyne’s farce, The Blockade 
of Boston, by a serjeant’s rushing upon the stage, waving his 
hat, and shouting violently, “The Yankees! the Yankees be upon 
us! Flee, flee! I beseech ye; the city is in flames!” Just asin 
Taborin, and Mr. Gilbert’s rendering of the same idea in 
Comedy and Tragedy, the assembly refused to believe in the 
agonised entreaties of the intruder; it was all acting, a surprise 
of the farce, a comic “ situation,” and much applauded by the 
gay and gallant company who crowded Fanueil Hall, opened for 
the profane purposes of a play for the first time within a quarter 
of a century. Miss de Grasse Stevens brings all her dramatis 
persone on the scene; the drama within a drama is admirably 
contrived, the real strife of passions underneath the mock con- 
tention, the varying, yet converging, interests of the situa- 
tion, are portrayed with skill. The fate of the sisters 
is trembling in the balance; Anais and Duncombe—the “ King’s 
man,” who is beloved by both—have been acting the leading parts 
in the tragedy with great applause, and secret consciousness ; 
the betrothed of the former, the innocent victim of the other are 
looking on; the Governor’s party, in all the formal state of the 
period, are approving spectators; Lord Rawdon speaks the 
prologue to the General’s condescending farce :— 

“Tt drew a comic picture of Boston, hemmed-in on every side by 
rebels who could claim no cause, no leader, no army, and no hope. 
With vigour and sprightly sensibility Bourgoyne depicted the rights 
of the King, the loyalty of the colonists and the troops, and their 


certainty of success and victory; then, with gentle energy and 
leniency, he urged the soldiers to 


* Unite the Warrior’s with the Patriot’s care, 
And whilst you burn to conquer, wish to spare.’ 


And finally, pointed a pretty moral against rebellion, by recommending 
that,— 


*Duaty in Female Hearts should give the Law, 
And make e’en Love obedient to Papa.’ 


This sally draw from the easily-swayed audience as ready laughter as 
Zara had evoked tears, and to this chorus the farce of The Blockade 
of Boston was begun.” 

The author tells us, in her preface, that “the part played by 
Lady Gage in supplying news to the American Congress, and 
in using her influence with Cleaveland, through his known 
weakness for ‘Schoolmaster Lovell’s pretty daughter,’ is sub- 
stantially correct. She was a patriot at heart, and did not 
scruple to use her kinsmen and her friends to forward her 
schemes.” Those schemes, and the methods by which Lady 
Gage advanced them, form a curious and interesting portion of 
the story, one on which the author has bestowed a great deal of 
pains, and has worked up with dramatic effect,—especially in a 
scene in which Lady Gage obtains Cleaveland’s signature by a 
very cleverdevice. We cannot say that she exonerates Lady Gage, 
but we must say that she does not condemn her severely enough. 
It was not only her King and the high place she held that Lady 
Gage betrayed; it was her husband and her honour. Patriotism 
is no justification of such a betrayal. Love might as fairly be 
pleaded in justification of the breach of conjugal fidelity. The 
American patriots who appear in the story are vividly drawn; 
Warren, Paul Revere, Putnam, Cleaveland, Stephen Kemble, 
and the great Washington, are among the number. The battle 
of Lexington and that of Bunker’s Hill have a place in the 
story, which is one to be enjoyed by all readers who like a 
skilful and picturesque blending of romance with reality. 


ENGLISH LAND LAW.* 
Tue most bitter opponent of our present land system, with the 
most hostile intentions, could hardly frame a stronger indict- 
ment of it than the unintentional one which is presented by 
this book. The book is intended, like the other works of the 
admirable “ English Citizen Series,” to which it belongs, to furnish 
a popular statement of the subject of which it treats. To be 
popular, a book must be entertaining and interesting. Mr. 
Fowle’s book on a much more forbidding subject, the Poor 
Laws, sustained the reader’s interest throughout. Yet, notwith- 
standing that the land laws are one of the most prominent 
questions of the day, and notwithstanding Professor Pollock’s 
experience and skill in legal exposition, there is no doubt 





* The Land Laws. By Frederick Pollock. London: Macmillan and Co, 1883, 











that the two most important chapters in this book, whicly 
contain a statement of the present law, are singularly unread. 

able, at least to the layman, for whom they are chiefly intended y 
While the series chiefly aims at instructing the ideal English 
citizen about the present, Mr. Pollock has had to go back to 
the beginnings of things in the past, and to take a forecast 

of things to come in a distant futurity, to make his book in. 

teresting or intelligible at all. It is needless to say that 

in casting back to the past, he has shown his usual pic- 

turesque vivacity, and what we may call sub-humorous in- 
tention. These characteristics are also strongly marked in the 
introductory chapter, in which he summarises the actual’ 
elements of English law. Thus the lord of a manor is described 

as the “lord of a secular ruin, in which he that knows the 
secret of the crabbed spell-book may call up the ghosts of g 

vanished order of the world,” though “the voluminous settle- 

ments” and the manorial records, which form the “ crabbed 

spell-book,” would only reveal that he was possessed of sucly 
lordly incidents as a “view of frank-pledge, and all that to 
view of frank-pledge doth belong,” belongings which do not 
“convey any sensible increase to the wealth or dignity of the: 
modern landowner.” The exposition of the fallacy of supposing 
the existence of any “No man’s land” in the eyefof English law is, 
amusing. Mr. Pollock is not aware that “ the public at large have 
a strict right to be anywhere except on highways and public 
paths, in places expressly dedicated to public use and enjoyment, 

aud on the foreshore of the sea, between high and low-water 
marks. And strictly speaking, the right to be even on a highway 
is limited to the purpose of passing and repassing. As the late 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, said of the college bridge, 
it is a place of transit, and not of lounge.” In fact, the theory 
of English law is that of Heraclitus or a modern policeman, that: 
“the public at large” must be in a state of perpetual flux, 
an unceasing ‘move on.’ Whether the statement that “even: 
the air is not free, to pass over the land in a balloon, at whatever- 
height, without the owner’s or occupier’s licence is technically 
a trespass,” is as “ indisputable ” as the writer conceives, we will 
not venture to dispute, as it is likely to become the subject of 
authoritative decision at no distant date, a propos of telegraph 
and telephone wires. But it is certain that in the past the 
law has been strangely attentive of the rights of individuals, 
and strangely deaf to the claims of the public to the land of the 
nation. Certain also it is that “the legal aspects of our Englisk 
landed estate” are “an unparalleled accumulation of layer 
upon layer of diverse materials. Tenure and convention, custom 
and competition, legislation and usage, the rude common life of 
the free Teutonic warrior tribes, an aristocratic military system: 
sprung from sheer necessities of mutual defence, and disguised 
in the terms and reasons of a Romanised law, the subtle de- 
ductions of a legal profession trained in scholastic disputes, 
the attempts of an impatient Parliament to make their crooked 
things straight, the not less subtle and more flexible inventions of 
common lawyers, the partial clearances and half-hearted amend-- 
ments of modern law reformers, all these have gone to the 
making of the vast and inextricable mass, and all must be con- 
sidered in their turn by the seeker who is bold enough to search 
out the meaning and history of the land laws of England.” In 
grappling with the earliest elements of all the Anglo-Saxon land: 
systems, Mr. Pollock’s book was unfortunately written a little: 
too soon. Had he composed it after the publication of Mr. See- 
bohm’s great work on the English Village Coinmunity, supported 
as it is in its conclusions by the independent labours of Mr. Ross: 
on the German land system, which are of great value, even if he 
has here and there translated a passage too freely, or too freely 
criticised his forerunners in the same field, it is probable that 
the main features of the sketch would have been altered. Mr.. 
Seebohm’s work is noticed, indeed, both in text and notes, but 
it evidently appeared too late to be thoroughly weighed and 
digested by Mr. Pollock. Consequently, he has gone entirely 
on the old lines of a series of free, mdependent, communal 
communities, gradually swallowed up and converted by feudal 
conquest or absorption into a series of unfree communities 
holding at the willof a lord. Theold theory of English lawyers 
and antiquaries, from Littleton to Coke, and to Blackstone, 
and even to Austin, was the reverse of this. That theory was 
believed to have been demolished by the theory of the German 
mark system. But Mr. Seebohm’s reinvestigation of the docu- 
ments bearing on the question has gone far to rehabilitate the 
older theory, and show that our condescending pity for the way 
in which the older lawyers put the cart before the horse is in al} 
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probability more appropriate to ourselves, This, at all events, 
Mr. Seebohm has shown, that manorial tenure was not a singu- 
lar exception in the earliest times, but if not the universal rule, 
yet, at all events, a widely prevalent sub-rule. This conclusion is 
in accordance with the general course of history, and if 
it is not so useful for reforming orators who wish to appeal 
to Conservative instincts by professing to be anxious only 
to revive the institutions of our ancestors, is yet more 
consoling to the believer in evolution and the lover of 
progress. The o!d, Teutonic freemen were, in fact, more or less 
democratic inter se, but were mere aristocrats and oligarchs as 
regards the great bulk of the tillers of the soil and the dwellers 
in the land. Instead of a gradual sinking of freeholders into 
serfs rising again to freedom as copyholders, and freedmen, there 
is every reason to believe that there has been a gradual rising 
‘all along. The Norman Conquest, no doubt, reduced many 
former English freeholders, that is, lords of manors, to the con- 
dition of sub-tenants, or even lower; but it did not, in the long- 
run, seriously depress the rising condition of the people. Under 
the rule of gavelkind, there must have been numerous instances 
of village communities of freemen, as at Goldington, in Berks, 
held by “liberi tenantes communiter qui vendere potuer- 
unt,” which were derived from the co-heirs of the common 
free ancestor of a single “ton” keeping their property 
undivided, when in process of time their numbers had increased 
to that of a village. The special mention of the ‘ power of sale’ 
seems to distinguish their condition from the usual condition of 
those who, being unfree members of a manor, could not sell their 
holdings. If Mr. Seebohm’s version is the true one, the growth of 
feudalism is much more easily explained than by the old theory, 
and its growth becomes a natural part of the gradual binding of 
society together, instead of the manifestation of an unnatural 
tendency to centrifugalism, if there is such a word, which is gener- 
ally imputed as its origin. As the power of the King grew, he 
naturally began to assert towards the landlords a position some- 
what similar to that which they held towards their tenants, and 
the kingdom at large came to be looked on as the Royal manor, 
and the extension of the jurisdiction of the Royal Courts began 
to bring the local land customs of inheritance into accord with 
the rule of primogeniture. 

The abolition of the feudal dues at the time of the Civil war, 
which carried outin practice the proposed Great Contract of James 
I’s reign, then takes its place as a similar phenomenon to that of 
the commutation of the labour dues and rent in kind which had 
long taken place among the tenants of lesser landowners. By 
the substitution of the excise, instead of, as first proposed, a land- 
tax, for these dues, the landowners undoubtedly managed to throw 
a large portion of the burdens which, as such, they had exelu- 
sively borne on to the already sufficiently taxed populations of 
the towns. As Mr. Pollock points out, the present land-tax was 
not imposed till 1692, and there can be little doubt that it was then 
imposed because, as more money was needed for war purposes, 
it was felt that the proper fund to look to for a war-tax was not 
the produce of trade and manufactures, but the land which had 
originally borne the burden. 


In regard to modern times, the attention of land reformers 
may well be directed to the exhaustive and, as we have said, 
unreadable account of the rise, progress, and decline of en- 
tails and settlements given by Mr. Pollock, and to the very 
readable chapter on “Landlord and Tenant.” In this he points 
out how “the tendency of all legislation concerning landlords 
and tenants” has been in favour of the landlord until quite 
recent times, and urges a reversal of the process in favour of the 
tenant, particularly in regard to urban tenancies. In his pro- 
spect of the future, Mr. Pollock appears to look to the gradual 
“municipalisation”” of land for a cure of the evils of town 
leases. He regards the abolition of the system “ of secret convey- 
ances, informal modes of raising money, and complicated settle- 
ments,” and the consequent “simplification of landholding 
and encouragement of absolute ownership,” as necessary 
preliminaries to an effectual system of registration and 
cheapening of the transfer of land. He concludes with 
a final dig at Mr. George and land nationalisation. One 
strong argument against this last scheme, he points out, is to 
be drawn from “the history we have surveyed which has 
given us,” in the “ History of the Statute De Donis, the Statute 
of Uses,” and so on, “examples enough of what happens when 
the letter of laws is matched against the nature of man and of 
things,” viz., that “ no law could be framed for destroying private 
property in land, without hundreds of keen-witted men forthwith 
setting themselves to evade it.” 





MEXICO FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW.* 


Ir is not many months ago since these columns contained a 
notice of Mr. Brocklehurst’s Mexico To-day. There now 
comes to us from across the Atlantic a book written by an 
American traveller who was in the country at the same time, 
and even, as he himself tells us, visited some of the same scenes 
in company with Mr. Brocklehurst. The two accounts in many 
ways supplement each other, and it is instructive to note those. 
points which called forth special remark from Mr. Bishop, as a 
citizen of the neighbouring Republic. The very title of his 
book is suggestive,—Old Mewico, and her Lost Provinces. 
What Mexico has lost the United States have gained. It is 
doubtful whether, even to Mexico herself, the cession of these: 
provinces was pure loss. She has gained in concentration of 
power as much, perhaps, as she has lost in extent. Her sway 
over them was little more than nominal, for, with the exception 
of a few widely scattered Missions, these vast territories were for 
the most part vacant. The present dividing-line is more 
natural than the former one; it may, roughly speaking, be said 
to be that which separates the Red from the Brown Indians, 
who are at least as different from one another as the 
Latin is from the Anglo-Saxon race. On the Red Indian 
the Spanish Missions never produced any civilising effect ; 
conversion brought them to what the old warrior-priests 
not inaptly termed the condition of “ Indios reducidos,” 
with the result that at the time of the annexation of Texas 
the population was rapidly dwindling away. The Brown 
Indiau, on the other hand, was of a more plastic nature; he had 
long passed through the nomad stage, and was capable at once 
of imbibing and assimilating a higher civilisation. These Indians 
readily accepted, in form at least, the religion of their conquerors, 
who thereafter evinced no antipathy of race, such as divides the 
Caucasian from the Negro. Since the independence of Mexico, 
the Indians have, in fact as well as in name, enjoyed equal 
rights with their fellow-citizens of Spanish descent, and have 
in many cases risen to the highest positions in the Republic. 
For instance, President Juarez, Almonte, the leader of the party 
which invited Maximilian, and Mejia, fellow-sufferer with the 
latter at Querétaro, were all of pure Indian blood. Mr. Bishop 
remarks that few things are more curious, at this time of day, 
than to look back at a map of the western possessions of the 
United States prior to the annexation of Texas. At that 
period, in addition to Texas, which alone contains an area equal 
to that of France and Spain combined, a considerable part of 
Indian territory, Kansas, half of Colorado, all of Utah, Nevada, 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico belonged to the Southern 
Republic, which, in fact, was nearly equal in extent to the 
United States themselves. The acquisition of this vast terri- 
tory was the making of the United States. It gave them, as 
Mr. Bishop*points out, one-third of their domain,—that which 
is now most open to the teeming millions of Europe. 


Mr. Bishop, on landing at Vera Cruz, at once set himself to 
work to acquire information. He seems to have a faculty, one 
developed more or less in all Americans, for picking people’s 
brains. By dint of cross-questioning every one whom he met, 
by keeping his eyes open, and by testing difficulties for him- 
self, instead of being deterred from attempting to do a thing 
because he was told it was impossible, he has succeeded in see- 
ing and doing about twice as much as an English traveller 
would have accomplished in the time. The American Consul 
at Vera Cruz, a physician, who had resided there twelve 
years, and had had consequently considerable experience of 
yellow fever, maintained stoutly that it was epidemic, but 
not contagious. He urged that great injury was done 
to the commercial interests of both countries by the annoy- 
ing and unnecessary restrictions of quarantine against a fever 
which cannot be transmitted. Mr. Bishop does not mention a curi- 
ous fact connected with yellow fever, namely, that there appears 
to be a distinct variety of it in each different district ; and that 
a native of one port, who, as is well known, rarely if ever catches 
it in the place of his birth, is by no means safe from its attack in 
any other place. Mr. Bishop animadverts on the confused state 
of the tariff, and on the restrictions imposed on imports at the 
Custom House. There are 378 specified articles, and the least 
variation in a label or form of a package is visited with penal- 
ties, to which the consignee is subject. The bulky silver cur- 
rency of the country is a further impediment in the way of 


* Old Mevico and her Lost Provinces; a Journey in Mexico, Southern California, 
and Arizona, by way of Cuba, 
London: Chatto and Windus, 


By William Henry Bishop. With Illustrations, 
1883. 
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business transactions ; the supply of gold coinage is very limited, 
and till lately there were but two banks issuing bills, and these 
but to a small amount, and receivable only at short distances 
from the capital. A National Bank of Issue has now been 
established, and a flood of depreciated paper is driving the solid 
coin out of circulation, so that, as Mr. Bishop remarks, there 
may be worse in store for the Mexicans than the handling of 
bags of unwieldy dollars. The revenue of the country was 
exceeded by its expenditure during the last fiscal year to the 
extent of ten per cent., and this without taking into account the 
foreign debt, for which some sort of settlement will sooner or 
later have to be made. It seems strange to Mr. Bishop, on 
American principles of assessment, that real property is not 
taxed except upon such income as it produces; that it may 
remain idle and escape scot-free, however much it may enhance 
in value. But jealousy of the foreigner has imposed restrictions. 
Foreigners are absolutely prohibited from acquiring land within 
five leagues of the coast, nor may they do so within twenty 
leagues of the frontier without permission from the President. 
Further, no foreigner may own real property at all, except on 
condition of remaining in the country and looking after it; if 
he be absent for two years, his property may be denounced and 
taken possession of by the first comer, just as if it were a mine. 
Mr. Bishop attributes this fear of foreign domination, which 
everywhere crops out in Mexican legislation, to the weakness of 
the nation, and their experience under the French intervention. 
So long as such restrictions as these remain, Mexico cannot hope 
to attract that foreign capital and enterprise without which it 
is impossible for her adequately to develope her magnificent 
natural resources. 


Mr. Bishop hits off happily many little social peculiarities 
which distinguish Mexicans from his countrymen. The shops, 
for instance, which instead of bearing over the door the names 
of their proprietors, take some fanciful title,—a jeweller’s, “ The 
Pearl ;” a bootmaker’s, “The Foot of Venus;” or a dry-goods 
store, ‘The Spring-time.” The employés and their patrons 
seemed to him democratic in their manners, measured even by an 
American standard. Till lately, it was not etiquette for ladies of 
the upper class to enter a shop; the goods were brought out to 
them in their carriages at the kerbstone (Mr. Bishop spells it 
“‘curbstone”’). Nor was it etiquette for ladies to be seen walk- 
ing in the streets, except to and from mass in the morning, and 
then, as in all Spanish countries, they were always dressed in 
black. In fact, even for gentlemen, it was hardly considered 
correct to walk at all,—the caballero who wanted to go any- 
where from home must mount his horse, and avoid jostling 
with the crowd. Mr. Bishop does not do justice to the danza, 
which he calls a slow waltz,—so slow as hardly to be a dance at 
all. It is quite true that the Havanera—in Mexico always, 
par excellence, called the danza—is slow; but that is an 
advantage, and even a necessity, in the tropical island of 
its origin and the elevated table-land of its adoption. Its 
music is essentially rhythmic, and once heard can scarcely be 
forgotten ; it is familiar to the admirers of Carmen ; and as for 
its not being a dance, the lithe and dreamy movements of those 
engaged in it, invariably in perfect time with the measure, are 
infinitely more pleasing to watch, than the violent and mostly 
unsuccessful efforts of the dancers in a New York or London 
ball-room to keep time with our rapid waltz or jerky galop. 
Mr. Bishop breaks quite new ground in his chapter on “The Fine 
Arts and Literature of Mexico.” Though he is obliged to allow 
that the series of native painters is chronologically in a 
declining order of merit, he shows that the earliest Mexican 
masters, for the most part, of course, severely religious, have 
left works which do no discredit to the contemporaries of 
Murillo, Ribeira, and the Caracci. Mexican hospitality is seen 
at its best in the life at their large haciendas. These are 
estates, often of many square leagues in extent, the residences 
on which are a strange mixture of fortress, farm, and factory, 
combined often with the tasteful adjuncts of a country 
house. Here the owner, or in his absence his adiminis- 
érador, holds patriarchal state. A stranger provided with 
letters of introduction is entertained with the best of 
everything; excursions, displays of lassoing and “ tailing 
bulls” are got up in his honour; he is found in horses and 
in mounted guards where necessary, and is pressed to prolong 
his stay for days and weeks. The meals are truly patriarchal ; 
at the head of the table sits the aino, next to him on either side 
the guests, then the ladies of the family ; below them come the 
gentlemen, and lower still the clerk, bookkeeper, and humbler 





dependents. Mr. Bishop cites one of these haciendas, the 
Molino de Flores, as illustrative of the very different sentiment 
thrown around anything in the shape of a manufactory from 
that prevailing in America, and certainly no less in England, 
The mills, residence, granaries, and chapel are terraced upa 
steep hill-side round a court, set at the entrance of a striking 
little gorge. The water-power, after turning the mills, is led 
through lovely gardens, in which there are numerous fantastic 
jets and surprises; a secluded bathing-tank, a rustic 
bridge, and a rock-cut mortuary chapel are included in the 
grounds. 

The ascent of Popocatepetl, the highest mountain in North 
America, was made without any great difficulty by the author; 
it is purely a matter of endurance; there is no danger, as in 
the higher Alps, since the snow attains no great depth, and 
there are no crevasses or true glaciers. On the authority 
of General Ochoa, Mr. Bishop gives its height at 19,673 ft. to 
the lower lip of the crater, and estimates 1,700 ft. more for the 
upper rim. This would give about 3,400ft. more than the 
measurement of Humboldt, and can hardly be correct. Sulphur 
is extracted in almost a pure state from the crater by 
Indians, who are let down to the bottom by a windlass, 
and live there for three weeks at a time. The volcano 
was ascended by three of the companions of Cortez, for the 
purpose of procuring from it sulphur, required by the 
Spaniards to renew their stock of gunpowder. For three 
hundred years no second ascent was made, and the circum- 
stantial account left by these early explorers was even dis- 
believed. It was not till about the year 1829 that the mountain 
was again scaled, by Mr. Frederick Glennie, late Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Mexico, in company with Baron Gros, the French 
Minister, afterwards well known in China. Their experiences, 
and those of every subsequent traveller who has followed 
them, have fully confirmed the account of the old Spanish 
Conquistadores. 


The mining laws of the country are those promul- 
gated by the King of Spain in 1783. Mr. Bishop 
pronounces them as in certain respects better than those 
of the United States. “Litigation about the original 
title of a Mexican mine is almost unknown, while that of an 
American mine of any value is invariably in litigation.” On 
the other hand, nobody can own a mine in fee; if it be not 
actually used and worked, the title reverts to the State. To 
allow a mine to stand idle, is assumed to be an injury to the 
community. Mr. Bishop left the country by the little-travelled 
brid’e-path to Acapulco. He passed through Cuernavaca, but 
does not mention the fine ruins of sculptured stone at Xochi- 
calco in that neighbourhood, which will bear comparison with 
the better-known ruins of Mitla and Palenque; a reproduction 
from squeezes of the principal temple was erected by the French 
Government, in the garden of the Paris Exhibition of 1867. A 
Mexican colonel who had seen twenty years’ service in different 
wars of his country accompanied the author to Acapulco, and 
much interesting information was derived from conversations 
with him. To Mr. Bishop’s disclaimer of any other designs 
on the part of his countrymen than those of commercial 
profit, the colonel’s reply was, “ You will not annex us 
with bayonets, you will annex us with dollars; I feel it, 
I know it. Your great commercial enterprises will insensibly 
get hold of the vitals of our country, and the rest will 
follow.” He cited what had been done in California since 
it ceased to be a Spanish province. This Mr. Bishop was soon 
to see for himself. Landing at San Francisco, he made his way 
down the State to the Mexican frontier again, and records his 
experience of the “ Lost Provinces ” in the second part of his 
book. Wastes have been reclaimed by irrigation, and it is found 
that by the very practice the land stores up part of the water, 
and less is needed each year; the culture of the vine and orange 
have been introduced on an enormous scale; the tenure of land 
in large acreage, a tradition from the Mexican time, lends itself 
to the industry of cattle-raising; health resorts have been esta- 
blished in a climate where even the valetudinarian may amuse 
himself by growing an orange crop that will give him an income; 
and finally, the circle of communication with the Northern and 
Southern States of the Union has been effected by the comple- 
tion of the Southern Pacific Railway. Certainly it is a tale of 
progress, from apathy to energy, from death to life, which, 
except for sentimental reasons, cannot raise regret if the United 
States should follow their “manifest destiny” even further 
south. 
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A GERMAN HISTORY OF ENGLISH FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES.* 


Axorner German work on a chapter in our social history 
which remains unwritten among ourselves. Are we really so 
much more interesting to other nations than we are to our- 
selves? Is it that we are too hard at work making history to 
have time for writing it? Is it that we cannot stand suffi- 
ciently outside of contemporary or recent facts to see their 
evolution? Is it that for sheer Philistinism we do not care to 
see that evolution traced? Anyhow, it is certain that when 
the social history of the last 100 years comes to be written by 
an English hand, the writer will have to draw a good deal 
from German sources. 

And one of these, in reference to its particular subject, will 
be Dr. Hasbach’s volume. He has dug out of old Poor-law 
Reports evidence about Friendly Societies which escaped the 
notice of the Friendly Societies Commissioners. He has profited 
by personal communication not only with the Secretaries of the 
greater Orders, but with those of many individual societies. 
No Englishman who reads his book, however conversant 
he may feel himself with the matters treated of, need be 
ashamed of admitting that he has learnt something from it. 
The most obvious fault of the book, indeed, is that it is heavy, 
through an overweight of materials, and thereby one rather to 
consult than to read. As a book of reference, it may be observed 
that it sadly wants an index. 

The work is divided into nine chapters, besides the introduc- 
tion, which traces the transition from the Guild to the Friendly 
Society. In reference to this, Dr. Hasbach very truly observes 
on the want he has felt of some substantial work on the link 
between the two forms of association. In the heading of the 
first chapter, which treats of the beginnings of registered 
(or rather, in those days, enrolled) Friendly Societies, and of 
the rivalry between Friendly Societies and Savings Banks, 
1793-1819, Dr. Hasbach very justly calls attention to a fact 
which will surprise many now-a-days, when Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies work side by side in perfect amity, and 
generally in some sort of connection, viz. that for years 
the two institutions were pitted the one against the other 
in almost bitter rivalry. In the last historical chapter but 
one (the eighth) which includes the work of the Friendly 
Societies’ Commission, and carries the story down to 1882, 
there are traces of haste and probably fatigue. The work, 
indeed, would have gained in completeness had its publi- 
cation been delayed till after the issue of the lately published 
Part II. of the Chief Registrar’s Report for 1880, containing a 
complete list of all Societies, with their membership, &c., and 
details of their valuations, and of the similar list for Branches 
which is to form Part II. of the Report for 1881, which together 
will form the most comprehensive publication on the subject 
ever yet issued. The current period of our Friendly Societies’ 
history has, indeed, three conspicuous features which distinguish 
it from all others :—(1), The greater legal efficiency given to the 
Registrar’s office, and the connection under one head of the 
Registries for the Three Kingdoms; (2), the enforcement of 
periodical valuations ; (3), and not least, the impetus given 
to the development of the affiliated orders, by the legal 
recognition of the federal iink between society and branches. 
These points, though not overlooked, are scarcely more than 
indicated in Dr. Hasbach’s work. 

Dr. Hasbach looks forward for an improvement in the condi- 
tion of our Friendly Societies rather to the spirit of our higher 
classes, and the training of the lower strata of the Fourth Estate 
through the higher in the orders, than to any legislation. He 
pays a high tribute to the efforts of the English Clergy, as well 
as of English women, in this field :-— 

“ When, in the sixteenth century, the care of the poor passed over 
from the Church to the State, Christian charity could no more be the 
ideal of the Church’s work of love. But the English clergy has done 
something much higher. With the quiet, clear understanding of the 
Englishman, it has comprehended its own time, it has furthered 
modern institutions of social self-help. And all the stout-hearted 
clergymen who have taken in hand the administration of Friendly 
Societies, set up savings-banks, founded co-operative stores, have 
they been wanting in Christian love? The spirit of the English 
clergy has remained the same; it only thereby distinguishes itself 
from the clergy of other lands, that it has progressed with the age.” 
Again :— 


“The Englishman is no abstract, doctrinaire German, untrained in 





* Das Englische Arbeiter versicherungswesen ; Geschichte seiner Entwickelung und 
Gesetzgebung. Von Wilhelm Hasbach, Dr, Philos. Leipzig: Dunucker und 
Humblot. 1883, 





action, uninclined to action, niggardly through poverty. Nor should 

one overlook that by the side of the Englishman stands the English- 

woman of the well-to-do classes. The bent towards political and 

social activity, which characterises the spirit of the gentry and 

nobility, determines also the activity of many well-to-do ladies. 

Politically and socially, their work is greater and more laborious than 

that of Continental ladies. This diminishes the gap between man and 

woman. Often is it wholly bridged over, through the energetic- 
working of the woman of the upper classes on her own development, 

so that she is not seldom the more cultured half of the man...... 

Where men and women are filled with this spirit, self-help may easily 

succeed. For help from without is not wanting to it.’’ 

There is much truth in this, but surely much more as respects 
the past than the future. No doubt, many a worthy clergyman 
works manfully to this day to keep his village club out of 
mischief. No doubt, many a club festival is kept sweet and 
wholesome by the presence of worthy women. But the day of 
the village club is itself gone by. The great, self-governed 
federations are day by day covering more ground. Notwith- 
standing the strong financial position which characterises many 
of them, it is probable that the county Friendly Societies will 
only be able to hold their own by adopting the federal machinery 
as the Dorset Society has done already. Substantially the work 

of self-reform must be done by the societies themselves, aided 
by just so much legislation as shall from time to time meet recog- 
nised needs by remedies for which the due hour has"come. For 
legislation, in civil matters at all events, in order to be successful, 
must simply embody those rules by which the bulk of the com- 
munity is willing to be governed in the particular matter. Com- 
pulsion—Zwang, that god of modern German worship—is of no- 
avail where the many do not chose to be compelled. A com- 
paratively weak law, which reaches the high-water mark of 
public feeling among those on whom it is to operate, will work 
far more efficiently than a so-called strong law, which is fixed 
beyond that mark. This is what the whole noisy throng of 
crotcheteers, male and female, clerical and lay, never can under- 
stand. One would think, to listen to them, that the law was 
some omniscient and omnipotent being, seeing every offence as 
soon as committed, and ready to seize and punish every offender, 
instead of being as it is, a mere text, dependent first for its 
interpretation, and next for its execution, on any number of 
human creatures, fallible and of limited knowledge at the best, 
mostly ignorant of its existence for years after it is passed, many 
interested against it, very few probably actively interested in 
its favour. 

The history of Friendly Societies itself has not been free from 
what may be called crotcheteers’ legislation. What could be 
more absurd than the Act of 1819, requiring the rules and tables 
of Friendly Societies to be “ approved by two persons at the 
least, known to be professional actuaries, or persons skilled in 
calculation, as fit and proper, according to the most correct cal- 
culation of which the nature of the case will admit,’’ when at 
the time there was absolutely no published observation of sick- 
ness whatsoever, and the only tables in existence were founded 
on amere hypothesis ? Another instance of the folly of legisla- 
tion for which the times were not ripe is shown by the Act of 
1846, which required valuations of assets and liabilities, and had 
to be repealed in 1850, so incapable of execution did the provision 
prove. Even now, when, the provision having been re-enacted 
by the Act of 1875, it has proved practicable to get in 6,567 
valuations from 17,053 societies believed to exist (a good many 
of which, however, were exempt from valuation), it appears to be 
still a moot point whether compulsion on this head has not done 
as much harm as good, on the one hand by driving societies to 
register under forms—the dividing one especially—to which 
valuation is not applicable, on the other by keeping them off the 
register. 

And, therefore, when Dr. Hasbach expresses his regret that a 
Bill brought forward by Mr. Peregrine Courtenay, in 1828, did 
not pass into law, which would have required official approval 
for all rules and tables at the outset, an official audit for all 
returns, compelled the investment of one-third of the funds in 
a savings bank, placed great powers of control in “ substantial 
householder ” trustees, and referred all disputes to justices of 
the peace,—when he imagines that the adoption of such a 
measure would have spared the working classes “ sorrows and 
deceptions beyond reckoning, and to England at large millions 
of pounds of poor-rates,” the answer is that he may safely 
bottle up his regrets, for such a law could never have been 
endured, and would have broken down under its own weight. 
Instead of furthering the legal development of friendly societies, 
it would not only have kept that development outside of 
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the law, but would have flung it back twenty or thirty years at 
jeast. To mention one instance only,—the affiliated orders are 
proud of and jealously attached to their own system of settling 
disputes. The time has certainly not yet come, if ever it does, 
when they would consent to refer their disputes compulsorily 
to justices of the peace. Had such compulsion been laid 
upon them, they would never have entered within the pale 
of law; and what would our Friendly Society system be with- 
out them P 

No doubt, there is vastly more to be done yet, before the bulk 
of our working population can be trained either to make such 
provision as they might for their own necessities, or to make 
that provision wisely. But the law can neither (pace Mr. 
Blackley) force them to make the provision, nor impart the 
wisdom which should make it succeed. The law may do some- 
‘thing, science may do something, counsel, from those who know 
how to give it, may do something; but the main source of suc- 
cess must be in the growth of their own intelligence, honesty, 
and mutual faithfulness. Nor must it ever be forgotten that 
self-government implies at all times the possibility of self- 
misgovernment, and that for a people sturdy, self-reliant, and 
doggedly resolute like our own, the most fruitful of all teachings 
are those of their own blunders and failures. 





OLDER ENGLAND.* 

Tue book consists of a collection of six lectures delivered by the 
author in the Anglo-Saxon Room of the British Museum, and a 
most interesting book it is, full of out-of-the-way learning and 
of facts which it behoves all who love this English land, 
and are curious about the beginnings of its history, to know. 
Mr. Ruskin, who was one of the select few who listened to these 
lectures, said that they were a new revelation of truth and 
poetry for him; that he had no idea of the wealth and beauty 
of ancient English teachings, until he heard them from Mr. 
Hodgetts’ lips; that the latter had overturned some of 
his most cherished opinions, but had given him a new 
field of thought instead. This is high praise, and though 
Mr. Ruskin is apt to be as unmeasured in eulogy as in 
rebuke, his meed in this instance is not unmerited. Older 
England, besides upsetting some orthodox theories, and throw- 
ing new light on many moot points of English history, unfolds 
new beauties in our mother-tongue, and shows that our Teu- 
tonic myths are of a nobler type and to us of far higher worth 
than the fables of Hellas or the legends of Rome. The first 
lecture, about the sword, both as a weapon and a word, begins 
with a short account of Runic lore, compares the Roman 
gladius with the Scandinavian svird, shows how “sword” 
and “swear” have the same root, and how our Teutonic 
forefathers were wont to take oath on “the steel of thei 
tried blades.” ‘He sweareth’ signifies that he takes his 
sword, and vows to Heaven a solemn oath upon it.” The 
root sver, moreover, is analogous to the Sanskrit sverga, 
which means “shining, gleaming, flashing,” and, more re- 
motely, “heaven.” Mr. Hodgetts is of opinion that the 
victories of the German tribesmen over the Roman armies were 
in great measure owing to their better weapons. The old 
English sword, as is shown by a relic in the British Museum, 
‘was double-edged, massive, and weighty, and the heavily- 
harnessed legions of Rome went down before the more stalwart 
and better-armed Teutons, as the French cuirassiers went down 
before the Life Guards at Waterloo. The Britons copied 
the weapons of their Roman conquerors, which in any cir- 
cumstances would have placed them at a disadvantage when 
fighting against English foemen; and if it be true that the Kelts 
were in great part armed with swords of bronze, it is no wonder 
that they were so soon subdued. That they were so armed is a 
matter rather of inference than knowledge; but the finding of 
comparatively large quantities of bronze swords, shaped like the 
Roman gladius, in certain places, especially in river-beds, renders 
the surmise so probable that we may almost take it as proved. 
‘We know that the use of bronze preceded the use of iron, and 
that long after the discovery of the latter metal, it was rarer 
and dearer than the alloy of tin and copper which for so many 
ages had been used by primitive peoples,and even by the Greeks. 
it may therefore well be that a part of the British forces were 
‘compelled to take the field with weapons inferior, both in form 
and substance, to those of their invaders. 

The influence of weapons on the fate of nations would make an 
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interesting study. Recent discoveries in the Lakes of Neuchatel 
and Bienne, whose waters have been much lowered by engineering 
operations, show that the lacustrine peoples of Central Europe 
were a highly-civilised race, that they were never in so flourish. 
ing a condition as at the time of their fall, and that they were 
utterly destroyed by an irruption of steel-sworded warriors, who, 
after slaying the lake-dwellers, set fire to their dwellings. The 
fittest survived, and the new-comers were the fittest not 
by virtue of superior knowledge or greater strength, but 
because they were better armed. It was the Norman long- 
bow that gave William the victory of Senlac, and the same 
weapon in English hands won the battles of Crecy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt, and Flodden. The British successes in the Penin- 
sular War were in great part due to the superiority of Brown 
Bess over the French musket, and by turning the tide of battle 
on the field of Sadowa, the Prussian needle-gun created an 
empire and changed the course of European history. The lesson 
taught by these facts, though by no means new, cannot be too 
often repeated,—it is, that good weapons and skill in using them 
are more than a match for numbers. 


Next to the sword in the order of its use to the Scandinavian 
warrior was his shield, and the old English war-board or shield 
was the marrow of the Scandinavian scyld or skidld. It was 
rounded, and the rounded side, turned towards the enemy, was 
adapted to ward off a sword blow or turn aside a javelin or an 
arrow. ‘The framework was of linden wood, the outside being 
garnished with the skin of a bear, wolf, deer, or other animal, 
Long after the arm had become obsolete in England, it sur- 
vived in the remoter parts of the island. Roderick Dhu’s 
targe, “whose brazen studs and tough bull’s hide had 
death so often dashed aside,” was a direct descendant of the 
old Teutonic shield, and the double-edged claymore is simply 
the big English war-sword renamed. From the fact of the 
foundation of the shield being of linden wood, the serried ranks 
of warriors are called in Beowulf “the linden forest,” and he 
speaks of his shield and hauberk as “bord and byrnie.” 
Strangely enough, it is from “board,” used in this sense, that 
we derive the sea terms “larboard,” “ starboard,” ‘‘ overboard,” 
and “inboard.” The Viking warriors, and doubtless their 
Saxon and Anglian kinsfolk, thought it shame when at sea to 
sleep below; each man had his place on deck by his oar and 
shield ; under deck were the women and horses. The leader held 
the steer-oar, or rudder, which was fixed to the right hand of 
the stern (a contraction of the verb s/eoran, to steer); and as 
the shields were hung on the same side of the ship, it came to 
be called “board” par excellence, subsequently “ steerboard,” 
as being on the steering side. ‘The opposite side was the lar- 
board, lower or lurking side, as being furthest from the enemy, 
but the original word, and the one still used by German and 
Swedish seamen, is “backboard,” or that to which the steering 
side was, as it were, the front. The whole of that part of the 
bulwark to which the shields were, or were wont to be, fastened, 
was “ the board,” so to throw a man out of the ship was to throw 
him overboard, and “ boarding ” was to get inside the shields. 
With this explanation before us, the metaphor implied in the say- 
ing “ above-board ” acquires a new meaning. He whois above- 
board is no skulker, he goes not below, neither in fair weather 
nor foul, stands by his comrades, faces the foe like a man, 
and sticks to his post to the last. 

Mr. Hodgetts has much to say about the spear, the javelin, 
and the arrow. “Spear” is traced to the old High- 
German spi, denoting a halm of straw, with its armed head; 
and lance, though remotely Latin and intermediately French, 
is really of Teutonic stock. 1t was the weapon of the landes- 
knecht or German trooper, and from landes-knechtes-spiers, or 
speer, it was gradually shortened to ‘‘lans”; with the French, it 
became “ lance,” and that, unfortunately, is the form we have 
adopted. The staff ofthe spear was made of ash, so that a 
spear-armed host was called “an ashen forest.” The ash was 
held in high honour by all Teutonic peoples, and the Saga of 
the Ash is one of the most striking and poetical in Scandinavian 
mythology. It used to be expounded on the most solemn Odin’s 
day of the year, then and now called Ash Wednesday. ‘This 
was always at the beginning of the week of weeks, that is to say, 
seven weeks before the festival of Eostra (our Easter), the 
wife of Austr, the East. During this time the days began 
visibly to lengthen, whence “ lengthening” or “lenten” time, 
which we, being in too great a hurry to give words their full 
sound, have cut down to “lent.” The Early Church, not being 
able to put down Ash Wednesday, Lent, and Easter, took 
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them up; so we still keep, in a fashion, these customs of our 
fathers, an advantage for which we are in great measure in- 
debted to the Church of England. If the Puritans might have 
had their will, every old observance which savours of Papacy or 
Paganism, though it might date from the very dawn of our 
history, would have been long since swept away. 

We would gladly, if time and space permitted, relate the fine 
saga of Baldur—in reality a sun-myth—which Mr. Hodgetts 
has translated from the “ Vélaspa,” the “ Havamal,” and other 
old Norse poems and legends. It is a saga that comes home to 
us all, for it tells how the holly (holy) tree and the forget-me- 
not came by their names, why the bolly is green and bears drops 
of blood in the shape of red berries, why the mistletoe bears life- 
giving tears, and how poetic, old, heathenish, and delightful is 
the custom of kissing under its branches. Older England is; 
in truth, most delightful reading. The great lesson it teaches 
is the unity of our race; that the Teutonic peoples who suc- 
cessvely invaded and conquered Britain belonged essentially to 
the same stock, worshipped the same gods, spoke dialects of the 
game tongue, were nourished on the same traditions, and bred, 
most of them, on the shores of the North Sea. 

We have only one fault to find with Mr. Hodgetts; he pro- 
fesses, in the matter of language, to be a purist, “he feels that 
a great injury has been done this country by the absurd affecta- 
tion of Latinity in language, and the assumption of classic 
manners by us who are Teutons,” and he “appeals loudly 
against the folly which has banished the language and thought 
of Alfred, Cadmon, Spenser, and Shakespeare to the nursery, 
for the sake of an inferior cu/te unsuited to our genius.” This 
is all very good within moderate limits, though we entirely deny 
that our language has not been greatly enriched by many of its 
Latin words. But Mr. Hodgetts himself is open to the reproach 
of using phrases of foreign origin even when his meaning might 
be much better put in the mother-tongue. Such expressions as 
“achieving an adventure,” “sufficiently utilised,” “intensely 
venerated,” “commencing a career,” and so forth, albeit they 
would pass muster in ordinary circumstances, seem somewhat 
out of place in a book whose author tells us that the English 
tongue sounds grandest where the fewest latinised words are used. 
But Mr. Hodgetts’ greatest offence in this regard is using the very 
objectionable word “allude,” in the sense of “ mentioned” or 
“named.” He even speaks of Beowulf “alluding to” the arrow 
as a weapon of war! These, however, are small blemishes, in a 
book that is well worth both reading and remembering, and 
which might well have been longer. 


INTRODUCED TO SOCIETY.* 

“Tuat’s the wery point,” said Sam Weller, when his father re- 
marked that he pulled up rather sharp in his letter to Mary; 
“she'll wish there was more of it.” One of the rarest experi- 
ences of the reviewer of modern novels is that sentiment which 
it was justly regarded by Sam Weller as the crowning glory of a 
correspondent to produce. If Mr. Hamilton Aidé achieved no 
other success than making his readers wish there was more of his 
book, the novelty of that result would be a thing to remember 
gratefully. Nevertheless, it is a fault as well, for the author 
has not done justice to his material, and he certainly con- 
veys the idea that his story was as interesting to himself 
as he has made it to his readers. Had it been, he would 
have told them more about Miss Catherine Johnstone, whose 
introduction to Society is tantalisingly superficial, and who 
really ought to have accepted the invitation of the Duchess 
of Deal, if only for the sake of giving us a peep at ducal doings 
at Barrencourt. The slightness of the story is wasteful, but 
piquant. We have no intention of charging Mr. Hamilton Aidé 
with the fashionable vice of affectation, in any of its forms, by 
saying that he is an “ impressionist,”—we only find the word 
handy to express the slight, rapid, but strong and characteristic 
method that he adopts in this story. 

The young lady who is willing to pay four thousand pounds 
a year to live in the house of an impecunious baronet of old 
family, with an assured position, in order to get into society 
“to which she was not born,” is so attractive, she has such 
good manners and such sound sense, that we cannot 
but think a Miss Johnstone of her calibre would have 
trusted to herself to accomplish her emergence from Maida 
Vale—especially when her colonial bringing-up is considered ; 
but having once accepted this weakness on the part of the 
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Melbourne heiress, nothing interrupts our pleasure in the de- 
velopment of her experience, or detracts from the frank liking 
that she inspires. The author gives us two unconventional 
characters in this book; they are the colonial heiress and Lady 
Davenport, the wife of the impecunious baronet who answers 
the following advertisement :— 

“A young lady, possessed of considerable means, who is a stranger 

in England, is willing to give one-third of her income to the head of 
a family of position, who will introduce her into the best society, and 
in whose house she may find a comfortable home.” 
Sir Norman Davenport himself is not at all unconventional, 
but he is very real. We have met him in and out of books more 
than once, for he is merely a selfish worldling, in difficulties of 
his own and his son’s creating; a well-dressed person, with dyed 
hair and good manners, no principles, but the usual notions of 
“honour,” conveniently exclusive of conjugal fidelity and the 
claims of mere tradespeople; a cumberer of the ground of a 
type that abounds. 

Throughout the story, Sir Norman Davenport is depicted 
as absolutely worthless and heartless; and the complete 
recognition by both father and son, as a mere matter- 
of-course, of the depravity of both, is very skilfully, though 
of course not very pleasantly, conveyed. Sir Norman is 
odious, but not overdrawn; while the sense of the weary con- 
tempt with which such a woman as Lady Davenport must 
regard such a man as Sir Norman is well conveyed and always 
present. The cleverest touches in the book—and it abounds 
with clever touches—are those that put Lady Davenport before 
us in her many-sided relations with the other people. Her 
hopeless but reticent sorrowing over her handsome, attractive, 
vicious, worthless son Roger (in whom the reader at once dis- 
cerns the danger ahead of the poor Melbourne heiress), and the 
high-mindedness that sets her altogether apart from Sir 
Norman’s life, while the full burden of its consequences is laid 
upon her, are told with quiet, effective skill. Here is a sample :— 

“The relations of Sir Norman and his wife were those of a scape- 
grace boy towards a mild, though frigid governess. He never con- 
sulted, he never confided in his wife, until concealment was no longer 
possible. She rarely interfered or proffered advice, and thus, though 
she stood very much in the light of a conscience to him—his own 
having long been disregarded—she exercised but little influence over 
his conduct, and till circumstances dragged him before that impartial 
Bar, he avoided an appeal to it.” 

In all Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s novels, good-taste and moderation 
are as conspicuous as knowledge of the world, and a certain 
subdued romance which is a pleasant corrective of the pessim- 
ism that “ Society ” novels must reveal unless they are utterly 
vulgar,—mere wealth and pleasure-loving records of people and 
things deserving only the scorn of honest and manly minds. 
We find these qualities in this story; the villain of the piece is 
not overdrawn, nor is there any attempt to make his wickedness 
original, brilliant, or inordinately attractive. We know Roger 
Davenport well, and are prepared to find, when he steals his 
mother’s jewels, that it is only to discover his father’s having 
been beforehand with him,—in the substitution of paste for 
diamonds. The original turn given to the story by the rescue 
of the heiress from Roger’s wiles, and the brief tragedy of 
the silly woman who escapes from them only “through the 
strait and awful pass of death,” are salient merits of this 
attractive novel. The younger son of Sir Norman and Lady 
Davenport is a very well-drawn personage,—one of those odious 
products of the recent reign of affectation and effeminacy 
that we have all remarked with a wholesome scorn and 
anger; the sickly posewr for taste and sentiment who 
makes men shudder, and affects the minds of honour- 
able women as unclean insects would affect their bodies. 
Society is under a real obligation to Mr. Hamilton Aidé for 
his picture of Malcolm Davenport. The all-accomplished 
tutor, Stephen Holroyd, is the least successful personage in the 
book; he is too much of the Guy Livingstone-Royston type, 
with all the vice and brutality of those beaua sabrews (who are 
now so totally out of fashion) left out. It is impossible to 
imagine him enduring such a creature as Malcolm, his pupil, 
prior to the arrival of the charming, natural, admirably drawn 
heiress on the scene; and as she comes into the family, 
and so meets the tutor in an accidental manner, we feel that 
the author has not exactly hit off probabilities in the case of 
Stephen Holroyd. 

Some scenes in this too brief story have genuine beauty, 
others are humorous and caustic, and the whole story is 
good; but we should have greatly liked to “go out” a little 
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with Miss Catherine Johnston into that society to which we 
are told she was introduced. It would be worth seeing, with 
such a cicerone as Mr. Hamilton Aidé. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Arnoxp republishes in the Nineteenth Century his lecture 
on “Numbers,” delivered in New York, which we have 
spoken of elsewhere. If it has an inner drift against 
democracy it will not affect it much. The ordinary democrat 
will still hold that the majority, wise or unwise, has 
the right to rule; the cultivated democrat will maintain, 
what history almost proves, that huge masses have in great 
crises an instinct higher than that of the individual; and the 
religious democrat will ask whether it is possible that God has 
permanently separated moral wisdom from physical power. 
The cause of “the remnant ”’ is not, however, too often pleaded 
in our day, and none plead it better or with more intellectual 
courage than Mr. Arnold. The Duke of Argyll strikes heavy 
blows at Mr. George, one of his arguments being, we think, 
original. On what principle, if no Corporation may own land, 
does Mr. George vest such absolute ownership in the Corpora- 
tion called the State?—why, in fact, does he plead for 
collectivism; when his principle leads directly, as far as re- 
gards land, to anarchy ? As there can be no landlord witha 
moral right, why should society be landlord, and why should 
not each man take his piece if he can? It is impossible, how- 
ever, to avoid the feeling that in all such discussions Dukes and 
philosophers are equally wasting breath. To those who are 
competent to understand the Duke's paper, Mr. George’s argu- 
ment seems only folly. The same thought spoils all enjoyment 
of “Democracy and Socialism,” by Mr. G. Brodrick, who him- 
self, indeed, perceives that in England, Socialism, even if 
partly accepted by the masses, will be but a sentimental ideal. 
Not believing that it will be accepted even in part, we confess 
to some weariness of a discussion amidst which the steps 
that democracy may take to render itself more comfortable 
escape notice. Mr. J. Seymour Keay continues his argument 
that the Government of India by Great Britain results in 
the spoliation of the Indians, but is compelled through- 
out to make the colossal assumption that if we retired, the 
commerce of India would remain what it is. It would end in 
six months,—a wilderness of native sovereigns by their taxes, and 
the consequent disorder, cutting it up by the roots. There is plenty 
to be said against the English in India, but that they produce 
order is certain, and the pecuniary value of that order may be 
measured best by the century’s absorption of the precious 
metals. Mr. Swinburne sends a furious criticism of Byron, who 
in his judgment “had fancy, wit, fire natural and artificial, with 
very remarkable energy and versatility ; but in all the compo- 
sition of his highly composite nature there was neither a note of 
real music nor a gleam of real imagination.” He could not ex- 
hibit characters, but only “ disjointed and squeaking puppets”’; 
he had no dramatic faculty ; and for his melody, his “ Muse is 
a drawling, draggle-tailed drab.’ Mr. Swinburne holds Crabbe 
at his best to be a tenfold more potent master than Byron, and 
calls the latter’s poem ‘“ Darkness ” “a dry catalogue of unim- 
pressive horrors.”’ He places him on the same level as Southey, 
and declares that of poetic imagination there is “just as much 
in ‘Childe Harold’ as in ‘Thalaba,’ and just as little in 
‘Roderick’ as in ‘The Corsair.’”’ In other words, Mr. Swinburne 
denies imagination both to “ Childe Harold” and to “Thalaba.” 
To such criticism, what answer is possible, except one which Mr. 
Swinburne would consider abusive folly ? The newest papers 
are on “ King John of Abyssinia,” by Captain E. A. de Cosson, 
who esteems that potentate a man of ability and character, 
with whom England could make a useful alliance for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, an opinion exactly opposite to 
General Gordon’s; and a joint paper on “ Proportional Repre- 
sentation.” Mr. Arnold Forster tried his scheme of voting, 
by which each voter has one vote, but many candidates, and 
surplus votes are given to the second candidate, in an elementary 
school’ at Westminster. The children completely understood 
the scheme, the counting was easily effected, and the total re- 
sult was that two Liberal candidates and one Conservative were 
elected. Certainly, this is evidence that electors could be made 
to understand the scheme, but it is no evidence that they would 
think it fair. It is the sympathy of the people with the plan, 
not their intelligence, which is expected to fail. 
The number of the Contemporary is excellent. Mr. Herbert 


usual; but it is unusually clear and powerful, a most valuable 

protest against the tendency of the day to do everything for 

every body, and to assume that suffering, instead of being curative 

as it often is, is always purely evil, and to be removed ab exira, 

Why, suggests Mr. Spencer, should we cure hunger, if it ig 9 

result of laziness? Let the lazy be hungry. We do not believe 

as he does, that the interference of the community will be pg 
tended till individualism disappears, and men are really Slaves, 
though the well-to-do may be more taxed than they will approve; 

but we do believe that it is well some one should raise a warning 
ery, and Mr. Herbert Spencer in this instance has written with 
unusual lucidity and moderation. We have not the enjoyment 
of his work which his sworn followers feel, but we can heartily 
recommend our readers to study, as a corrective of more popular 
and, in the main, more accurate thoughts, this eloquent pro- 
test. The Marquis of Lorne has a plan for Ireland, and it js 
this,—to grant cantonal Home-Rule, making each of the four 
Provinces a State. We do not believe it would work. To begin 
with, it would not content the Irish, whose ideal is a visible 
national existence, with a flag and a foreign policy, and three of 
the Provinces at least would at once federate themselves, 
Moreover, it might be even more difficult to work with four 
States than with one; while the three would be without the 
check which, were Ireland a nation, the people of Ulster, 
with their courage and wealth, would impose upon the Celtic 
population. In other words, the Empire would in three of 
the States have no party except the soldiers. And finally, 
the arrangement would uot secure the one grand compensation 
which separation would afford, and which so tempts all decent 
Englishmen. We should not, any more than under Home. 
Rule, be rid of the Irish Members. Professor Sayce, as the 
result of personal observation in Upper Egypt, draws a painful 
picture of the results of English occupation. He says we have 
amended nothing. The people are more taxed, have as little 
justice as ever, and are slowly becoming so fanatical, thata 
massacre of the Christian Copts, who hitherto have always 
escaped, is expected as soon as we retire. The mass of the 
people believe that the Khedive conquered Arabi, and that the 
British were defeated in the Soudan. The Mahdi will un- 
doubtedly, if Egypt is abandoned, invade, though he will probably 
be as slow in his actual motions as Mahommedan conquerors 
usually have been. The Professor underrates, we think, (the 
Oriental readiness to vent annoyance by an apparent belief in 
calumnies which, neyertheless, are not believed; but his testi- 


serves attention. “The Expansion of England,” by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, is, in the main, an answer to the recent book by Pro- 
fessor Seeley, and is penetrated by his wish that the Dominion 
should unite itself with the American Union; but, like all his 
writing, itis suggestive. He seems to us to exaggerate the evil 
consequences of the absence of separate nationality; but 
his statements as to the growth of the French element in 
the Canadas are new and interesting, He says the French 
in many quarters are pushing the English out. It is probable 
that they make money more readily, and save it more carefully; 
but can it be true that the French Canadians, whatever their 
progress, can resist the influx of English-speaking immigrants? 
If they can, any voluntary union between the Dominion and 
the Union is farther off than we had supposed. Mr. Traill de 
rides Mr. Matthew Arnold’s new gospel, as one fit only for the 
cultured, and which will never influence the body of striving 
and suffering men; and there is a thoughtful but heavy 
sketch of “ Life and Thought in Germany,” written by a 
sound Liberal, who, nevertheless, is, we suspect, anxious 
to maintain the Culturkampf, and the general policy of 
Prince Bismarck. Perhaps the most original thing in the 
number is the “Ballad of the Midnight Sun,” by Mrs. 
Hamilton King. After twice reading it, with a hearty desire 
to find out its meaning, we have utterly failed. That may be 
our own stupidity, but assuredly it is not our ill-will, for in 
spite of that failure, we recognise in Mrs. King genuine and 
high poetic power. It is a poet only who writes verses like 
these :— 
“ The little curls around her head 
Were all her crown of gold, ‘ 
Her delicate arms drooped downward 
In slender mould, 


As white-veined leaves of lilies 
Curve and fold. 

She moved to measure of music, 
As a swan sails the stream ; 





Spencer’s paper on “ The Coming Slavery ” is exaggerative, as 


mony is derived from personal observation, and therefore de- , 
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Where her looks fell was summer, 
When she smiled was a dream ; 
All faces bowing towards her 
Sunflowers seem.” 
But what the poet is striving in this instance to tell the world 
remains a mystery. 

The marked articles of the National Review are “ Dissolution 
or Anarchy ?” “Christopher North,” by Lord Cranbrook, and 
“The Friendship of France,” by Harold A. Perry. The first isa 
wretchedly written but perfectly distinct exhortation to the 
Conservative party to force a dissolution before the new Fran- 
chise Bill can pass, that Bill being a mere device to conceal the 
hopeless incompetence of the Ministry, and the natural anarchy 
of a Parliament composed of elements bound together only by 
party hatred and devotion to a leader now himself bewildered by 
the conflict between the theories of Opposition and the facts of 
Office. The article is pompous to a high degree, and entirely 
without argument, but it shows the policy of the Conservative 
leaders unmistakeably. Lord Cranbrook’s paper is a memoran- 
dum of conversations with Christopher North, written forty 
years ago, and differing strangely from its author’s speeches. 
It is very clear, quite sweet-tempered, and entirely free from 
fustian. Christopher North is evidently accurately reflected, 
and an impression is given of a certain serene kindliness in his 
talk which must have existed, but which is wanting in the 
“Noctes.” This, on the coolness which grew up between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, is, we think, new :— 

“Still,” said North, “he was too dignified and self-dependent a 

character for Coleridge, who always required sympathy, and probably 
has expressed his feelings in the description of afriend with which he 
concludes ‘John Anderson.’ Wordsworth could not sufficiently bend 
to this weakness, which he thought unmanly, and hence the estrange- 
ment, though Wordsworth still loved Coleridge, as did Coleridge him. 
It was this weakness, and not pride or vanity, which led him to 
delight in talking; and when he had an attentive hearer he would 
enlarge on every subject with enthusiasm, but if there were the 
slightest apathy or carelessness displayed, it was curious to see how 
his voice died away at once. And yet I am convinced that this was 
not love of display, but of having other minds in communion, as it 
were, with his own; and when he felt that they were so, he would 
impart to every object of conversation a hue and tinge of beauty 
which could not be surpassed.” 
Professor Wilson was not so much an admirer as a worshipper 
of Wordsworth, whose recitation “seemed like inspiration. I 
could imagine he spoke by revelation.” He completely confirms 
the stories of De Quincey’s consumption of opium and of the 
little effect it had on his health, and adds a characteristic story 
which is entirely new :— 

“*T remember well,’ he continued, laughing heartily, ‘calling upon 

him one day, and finding him—he is, by the way, a very small man, 
not taller than Hartley Coleridge—wrapped in a sort of grey watch- 
man’s coat, evidently made for a man four times his size, and bought, 
probably, at a pawnbroker’s shop. He began conversing earnestly, 
and declaiming on the transcendental philosophy, when in the vehem- 
ence of his discourse the coat opened, and I saw that he had nothing 
else on of any description whatever. He observed it, and said, “ You 
may see I am not dressed.” I did see it, I said. He replied that he 
thought it not of any consequence, in which I acquiesced ; he folded 
it round him, and went on as before.’ ” 
The account of Hartley Coleridge is the most melancholy we have 
seen, but Lord Cranbrook does not record, perhaps did not hear 
of, that visible impression of genius which so differentiated him 
from every other genius, and made such a deep impression even 
upon the uncultivated in the Lake District, Mr. Harold Perry’s 
paper is remarkable, as showing how easily the old hatred of 
France might, under assiduous nursing, revive. Mr. Perry 
holds hatred of France, its policy, its ways, and its morals, to be 
amoral duty. Englishmen, he says, “ must learn, as Nelson 
did, to make a second religion of hatred of France,” and he evid- 
ently desires war, if only to “ teach her a lesson in international 
manners.” He accuses Mr. Gladstone of constantly truckling 
to France, and hopes that a Tory Administration would assume 
a better, that is a more hostile, attitude,—which it very likely 
would, a strong antagonism to the Republic gradually manifest- 
ing itself in that party. 

The Fortnightly is not very entertaining, though Canon 
Parrar gives a just sketch of Mr. Maurice’s character ; and Mr. 
Maziere Brady marshals once more the unanswerable arguments 
for establishing direct diplomatic relations with the Pope. 
Nobody has ever answered them, but they have never pre- 
vailed, and to all appearance they never will prevail, 
the constituencies either overriding the convictions of the 
statesmen, or contriving to create the impression that they 
will override them. Mr. W. J. Corbet makes out one part of 
his case that insanity is increasing, though he accepts old 








figures with too complete a confidence; but we cannot follow 
his explanation of the reasons. Does he mean to say that 
drunkenness is increasing, or does he fancy that the proportion 
of lunatics among the races which have for ages been teetotal 
is greatly less than in England? We thought it was admitted 
that drinking was declining. That the pace of modern life in- 
creases insanity we do not doubt, but does he propose to abolish 
electricity, or restrict the railways to a train a day? We can 
see no use, and a great waste of good paper and ink, in plati- 
tudes of this kind :— 

“When the great truth is recognised that the Almighty has im- 

planted in every human heart and mind an instinctive knowledge of 
good and evil, has endowed mankind with reason and free-will, and 
will hold each one responsible for the use or abuse of those gifts; 
when the play of evil passions is restrained and the propagation of 
foul and mischievous theories is sternly repressed; when good- 
fellowship is acknowledged to consist, not in wantoning and drunken- 
ness, but in living a pure and temperate life before one’s felluw-men, 
—then, and not until then, we may hope that the tide of insanity 
will begin to ebb, or at least will have ceased to flow.” 
Mr. Kebbel’s article on “ The Tory Party under Wyndham and 
Bolingbroke” is interesting, especially his hint that Bolingbroke’s 
free-thinking was the great obstacle to Tory confidence; but he 
is obliged at last to admit that the Tories might have restored 
the Stuarts, and to urge that the Stuarts could have done no harm, 
and thatthey might have reconciled Ireland and avoided the Debt. 
They might by possibility have reconciled the Irish Catholics, 
though the Irish showed little Jacobite feeling; but they would 
have irritated the Protestants into perpetual rebellion, in which 
the English majority would have helped them. As to the Debt, 
we believe the Stuarts not only would have avoided it, but they 
could not have raised it if they wished, for the country would never 
have believed in their willingness to pay. The repudiation ordered 
by Charles IJ. would, had the dynasty continued on the throne, 
never have been forgotten, and the Stuarts would not have 
parted with their power to control the Treasury. Mr. W. 
Dillon sends a strong protest against the Dynamite policy, 
based not only on its immorality, which he holds to be proved, 
even if we concede to Irishmen their own case, but on its 
inexpediency. It will, he contends, only convert the English 
democracy into bitter enemies, alienate the sympathies of the 
world, and probably divide the Irish at home from the Irish in 
the United States. We regret to say we see of this last result, 
which would inspire a new hope for Ireland, no signs what- 
ever. The Irish at home do not join, but they do not re- 
pudiate the party of dynamite, which they could suppress in a 
week. It would be simply impossible for the party to exist, if 
the Irish Extremists heartily denounced it as fatal to their cause. 
Mr. Gorst sends a view of politics in Hydrabad which amounts to 
this,—that Lord Ripon’s policy is all wrong, that the Peshkar 
should have won and not the Salar Jung party, which is 
not convincing to those who know the facts; and there is an 
entertaining series of studies by different hands upor Mr. Hay- 
ward. We wonder if the editor thinks that the general effect 
of the whole is favourable to Mr. Hayward. We do not, though 
no doubt his independence is placed in a stronger light. We 
question, however, if Mr. Hayward’s independence was ever 
seriously doubted. The sense of obligation would not have 
suited his temperament at all, if only because his inner pride 
was much greater than his acquaintance suspected. 


Maeivillan has nothing remarkable, though “ A Renegade” 
is brightly written enough, except a paper by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on London, which we recommend to all men who 
like eloquent English, apart from the subject of the eloquence. 
It is a little too “ purple,” perhaps, but it is a splendid bit of 
writing, and if Londoners could love their city would move 
them deeply. As it is, they do not; and we wish Mr. Harrison 
had added to his fine description of the glories of London an 
explanation of its inhabitants’ indifference to them, and of that 
sense of weight which, as he himself admits, so many Londoners 
feel. It is the healthiest city in the world, and one of the 
most beautiful, and a perfect museum of objects of interest ; 
yet it is the one which excites least of the passion of affec- 
tion, and which most provokes its denizens to stay away 
from it. Does its singular absence of wholeness fret the imagi- 
nation, or what is it that disinclines so many men to regard 
London as an entity, and makes us not resentful of phrases like 
the “ province covered with houses”? Mr. Morley should put a 
little more “ white light ” into his “ Review of the Month.” It 
is this time almost partisan, a speech from below the gangway 
on Egyptian affairs. 
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Blackwood, be it noted, condemns the Franchise Bill utterly, 
as “ opening the floodgates of democracy” and effecting “ acom- 
plete transfer of political power.” That is the real Tory feeling, 
concealed in the House of Commons, but expressed in Blackwood 
with commendable frankness. 

The Cornhill has nothing of moment except the first story, 
‘* Margaret,” which quite surpasses in ghastly horror anything 
in recent fiction. If that is Mr. Grant Allen’s, as we fancy; 
Mr. Allen may yet challenge the fame of Edgar Poe. 








CURRENT LITERATU RE. 
—@—— 

Record of the University Boat-Race, 1829-1883. Edited by George 
G. T. Treherne. (Bickers and Son.)—The sumptuous volume of 
last year has been replaced by a new edition, enlarged and revised, 
and generally improved in many important respects. Many correc- 
tions of names, &c., have been made; the after-history of seven 
University oarsmen which had been left in blank has been discovered 
and added; various particulars about races and rowers have been 
added; the chronicle has been brought up to date; in short, the 
“record ’’ has been made about as complete as it could be. 

The Iliad of Homer, with a Verse Translation. By W. C. Green, 
M.A. (Longmans)—The flow of Homeric translations has some- 
what slackened of late. Pope, whose work, to parody a hackneyed 
phrase, is ‘‘ magnificent, but no translation,” still holds his place, in a 
strange way. Lord Derby is a very poor second. Cowper’s 
tedious work—we speak especially of The Iliad—is remem- 
bered because it is Cowper’s, but not read. Scholars, and we 
should say few but scholars, know the versions of Dart, Merivale, 
Conington (after Worsley), and Ichabod Wright. Mr. Green 
has been employing the leisure of a laborious occupation with 
a task which, whatever others may think of it, is singularly fascin- 
ating to a scholar. He has accomplished it with much taste and 
skill; but when we say that he has chosen blank verse for his metre, 
we have said enough, we think, to show that he was predestined to 
failure. Blank verse, a comparatively late product of the poetical 
art, with its elaborate structure and its thoroughly artificial pauses, is 
wholly alien to the genius of Homer. Mr. Green, too, though he 
always writes like a scholar, has not got a real mastery of this most 
difficult verse. It is smooth and easy in his hands, and sometimes 
felicitous, but it is too frequently weak. Here is a specimen of his 
work. (Iliad v., 767) :— 

“He spake, nor white-armed Heré disobeyed, 

But lashed the steeds, who not unwilling flew 

Midway between the earth and starry sky. 

And far as man may see, who with his eyes 

Scans the dim offing, seated on a peak, 

And o’er the dark sea gazing, e’en so far 

Bounded the neighing coursers of the Gods. 

But when to Troy, and to the rivers twain, 

Where Simois and Scamander join their floods, 

They came, there Heré, white-armed goddess, stayed 

And loosed her horses from the car, and shed 

Thick mist around ; while Simois clothed the mead 

With blade ambrosial for their pasturage.” 
Dryden somewhere praises some one as “an honest critic,” because 
whenever he found fault he suggested what he himself would have 
written. This would be hard upon reviewers generally, but the pre- 
sent writer ventures to give a version which he happens to have by 
him :— 

“ He spake, and Heré, white-armed queen, obeyed, 

And lashed her horses; nothing loath they flew 

In middle course ’twixt earth and starry sky, 

And far as one can see through air who sits 

On some tall rock, and looks o’er purple seas, 

So far the loud-resoundiny steeds of Heaven 

Leap in their stride. But when they came to Troy, 

And Troy’s deep-flowing rivers, where the two, 

Simois and deep Scamander, join their streams, 

There Heré, white-armed goddess, stayed her steeds, 

And loosed them from the chariot, and around 

Poured folds of thickest mist, while S'mois bade 

Ambrosial pastures spring, that they might eat.”” 


“The dim offing” is good for jepoeidés; but we venture to think 
that the present @pécxovo: means “ leap at each stride,” and that Mr. 
Green’s words do not express, if they are intended to express it. We 
doubt, too, whether “ neighing ” is adequate for inxées. We must 
not forget to say that the translator prints the Greek on the left-hand 
page. This volume is certainly one which it is worth any Homeric 
scholar’s while to possess. 

Buways of Nature and Life. By Clarence Deming. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Mr. Deming has collected here some 
reminiscences of travel and sport contributed during the course of 
recent years to the columns of the New York Evening Post. Five of 
the thirty-two papers refer to England. Among other things, Mr. 
Deming saw the election at Northampton when Mr. Bradlaugh was 
elected the last time but one, and testifies to the good-humour of 
the mob, which, “ considering the amount of drunkenness,” he says, 
‘could hardly have been equalled by an American rabble under 
similar conditions.’ “ London in a Fog” is another of the author’s 
English experiences. Among the other papers, we may mention 














several papers on fishing, a sport to which the author’s heart ig 
certainly given, notably one on “ Deep Fishing in Tropic Seas” and 
“Catching the Grayling,’’ the scene of the latter being Michigan, 
In the former, mention is made of the “ water-glass,” a contrivance 
by which, in those clear seas, the boatmen see down to the depth of 
a hundred feet. It is a “ window-pane,” set in a box with handles, and 
makes a calm surface. Another good paper is “Silver Spring,”’ a locality 
which we remember to have seen described in a charming Christmas 
book from the other side of the Atlantic. “A Jolly Fellowship” makes 
the subject of another paper. Among the rest, we may mention 
“The Old College Ball-Ground” and “The Father of Waters.” In 
“The Southern Planter” we have a strange picture of life. Among 
thirty fellow-passengers in a Mississippi boat, three were murderers, 
One of these had shot down a man who had insulted his wife. He 
was brought up before the mayor of a Mississippi town, and dig. 
charged. The second was a debtor, who had shot a troublesome 
creditor. He had been tried and acquitted by an Arkansas jury, 
The third had shot a fellow-gambler across the table. He had never 
been tried. It is interesting to hear that the number of farms in 
eleven Southern States had almost doubled in the ten years 1870- 
1880. This is a very readable book indeed. 


We may mention together two selections of poetry from the other 
side of the Atlantic. English Verse: Chaucer to Burns. Edited by 
W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
The editors prefix an introduction which takes the reader back to the: 
earliest writers of English verse, beginning as they do with Caedmon. 
In the selection they have contrived to give some pieces which will be 
new to many readers. Brief notes, descriptive of the authors from 
whom the extracts are taken, have been added.—tThe Poetry of the 
Lands, compiled by W. Clemmons Hunt (Porter and Coates, Phila- 
delphia), is a selection of a more comprehensive kind than we re- 
member to have seen before. Literatures, ancient and modern, have 
been laid under contribution, the choice of pieces and translators has 
been made with judgment, and the result is a remarkably interesting 
volume. 

Lorenz Oken: a Biographical Sketch. By Alexander Ecker. Trans-. 
lated from the German by Alfred Tulk. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
Oken was a naturalist of eminence, who had the misfortune to be a 
keen politician of the Liberal sort, in days when Germany was less 
tolerant of Liberalism than it has since learnt to be. From 1807 to 
1819 he was Professor at Jena, and was dismissed for an alleged libel. 
After eight years of unsettled work he was appointed Professcr of 
Physiology at Munich; this also he lost, in the space of two or three 
years. Finally, he found refuge in the freer air of Switzerland, and 
being appointed to a Chair in Zurich in 1833, remained there till his 
death, in August, 1851. By far the most interesting part of the volume 
is the collection of letters. 

To Have and to Hold. By Sarah Stredder. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Here we have a somewhat confused story, in which a great 
number of incidents are mixed up in a perplexing way. It begins with 
a rescue from a shipwreck on the Goodwins of a young lady and an 
old man, the latter a money-lender. The lady has some interest in 
and right of succession to the property of an uncle; but we remain 
to the last in some doubt, owing, perhaps, to a want of sufticient 
energy on our part, as to what this interest was. Of course, the 
money-lender has a hold on the extravagant uncle. Then there 
comes in a cheque, which has been altered from £35 to £350,—very 
easily done in figures, but somewhat of a difficulty when we come to 
words, a difficulty which Miss Stredder recognises, but fails to over- 
come. After this, we have the story of an escape from justice, the 
police being strangely wanting in energy. On the whole, we are 
bound to say that this is a poor story, while we gladly acknowledge 
that there is not a word in it at which any one could take exception. 


Dark Rosaleen. By Mrs. O’Shea Dillon. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
Mrs. Dillon introduces the familiar characters of Irish fiction,—the 
Protestant rector and the parish priest—here bound together by @ 
friendship which is now, we suppose, very seldom to be found— 
the plotters of revolution, scheming or enthusiastic, and the 
beautiful heroine, in this case niece to the priest. ‘“ Dark Rosa- 
leen” herself we only hear of, and do not hear much. The story is 
not difficult to read. The author contrives to arouse and maintain an 
interest in her characters, and she has a certain power of easy 
dialogue, and a facility in description. At the same time, the person- 
ages that figure in her pages are of a somewhat conventional kind. 
Perhaps the Irish editor is the best among them. Peter O’ Brady, who 
never quite knows whether he is in earnest or not, is a type of a good 
many Irishmen, who are very emphatic in their talk, both in their own 
island and in “ the alien chamber by the Thames” ; just as the words, 
“ Sure he’s goin’ to be our new Mimber, an’ we're to have mate, an” 
land, an’ houses, an’ iverythin’, an’ nothin’ to pay at all, at all,” 
represents the hopes of a very large class below them. 

Short Chapters on Buddhism. By the Right Rev. J. N. Titcomb, 
D.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—Dr. Titcomb, who was Bishop of 
Rangoon, has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had oppore 
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tunities of estimating its value as a factor in human life from practical 
experience. Hence his book is more than an “essay. He dwells 
on the history of the religion, and he goes into full details of its 
system. In fact, he has compressed within the limits of a quite 
moderate-sized volume a great mass of information on this last 
We may specially commend to our readers the chapter on 
“Nirvana.” It seems clear that Theistic Buddhism is not the Budd- 
hism of Gautama. Nirvana in that is not an absorption into a living 
personal essence. What alternative, then, is there but annibilation ? 
Bishop Titeomb comes forward with a suggestion of his own :— 

“It may be asked whether our own ruthless logic has not been 

brought to bear unfairly upon an Oriental philosophy which we do 
not clearly comprehend ? May it not be pussible that, within all 
these terms, there lies concealed the idea of cessation from conscious- 
ness in Nirvana, only in relation to time and matter ; while it may still 
have some inexplicable survival without any relation to time or 
matter? May it not be a state which, thongh it cannot be called 
sentient existence, because emancipated from sensations, freed from 
motion, and unconscious of time, is nevertheless one of undisturbed 
tranquillity and happiness under unknown conditions.” 
This is sympathetic, but it somewhat reminds one, we must own, of 
the “fourth dimension.” Another interesting chapter is that on 
“Some of the Sayings of Buddha.” Here is one of them, reminding 
us, such are the strangenesses of association, of Mr. Matthew Arnold: 
— Learning need not be much; conduct is the chief thing. Although 
aman can repeat a thousand stanzas, if he do not understand the 
meaning of the lines, this is not equal to the repetition of one sen- 
tence well understood, which is able, when heard, to control thought. 
To repeat a thousand words without understanding, what profit is 
there in this? But to understand one truth, and hearing it, to act 
accordingly, this is to find Deliverance.” The chapter on the 
“ Darker Side of Buddhism ”’ must not be neglected; nor that which 
follows it, “ The Causes of Decay in Buddhism.” As Bishop Titcomb 
says, there is a tendency to exaggerate the virtues of this religion. Its 
sacred books no doubt contain much wisdom, but they are often childish; 
in its practical influence on life, it certainly does not present less in- 
consistencies than other religions. One observer goes so far as to 
say that “a more gigantic system of fraud, superstition, and idolatry 
has seldom been inflicted on mankind.” Bishop Titcomb is more 
moderate in his expressions. 

Busby, and its Neighbourhood. By the Rev. W. Ross, LL.D. (Bryce 
and Son, Glasgow.)—This is one of the books which are now 
becoming more and more common, and which are always welcome. 
These parish histories give us a better insight into the past as it 
really was, with the actual lives of the men and women who played 
parts in it, than the narratives of the great events of the world can 
furnish. Dr. Ross’s lectures—the book consists of four lectures— 
give us abundance of facts, which are put in an interesting fashion. 
The third chapter, on “The Sufferings of the Covenanters,” is, per- 
haps, the most interesting, even though it takes us over ground 
already more or less familiar. Dr. Ross is, of course, a staunch par- 
tisan of the persecuted, and we are quite in sympathy with him; but 
he is really a little hard on the anlucky curate, Mr. Boyd, who ran 


subject. 





away when his house was stormed by the mob. He ought to have 
stayed, thinks Dr. Ross, to defend his wife, who, it seems, was } 
wounded. Perhaps he was foolish enough to think that his 


parishioners did not make war on women. Surely it is not correct 
to speak of “the defeat and fall of Claverhouse, at Killiekrankie 2” 
Fall there was, to King William’s great advantage, but no defeat. 

Meadow Sweet. By Edwin Whelpton. 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.) 
—This pastoral, as the author calls it, truly deserves its name. It is 
a pastoral, too, of the genuine kind. We have no Damon and 
Amaryllis, but Hodge and Madge, true country lads and lasses. We 
must own that we like the landscape better than the figures. Iphis 
—such is the name which Mr. Whelpton gives to his heroine—is 
cleverly drawn, but she does not charm us. She is beautiful, we are 
told, and much is forgiven to beauty; but if a plain girl had thrown 
herself at the head of the young blacksmith’s apprentice in the same 
fashion as does Iphis, she would have been quite intolerable. The 
apprentice is a clown, with but just a faint sparkle of brightness 
about him. The old farmer, Iphis’s father, is a vigorous sketch, more, 
perhaps, of the Scotch than of the English type, but certainly a study 
of considerable power. But we have reascn, we think, to complain 
that there is nothing noble or beautiful in the human life of the book, 
from the beginning to the end. The contrast is all the more striking, 
from the charm of the nature which is the frame, so to speak, of this 
human life. Here we have the result of careful study, of a loving 
appreciation of the sights and sounds of the country, the beauty of 
springtide, and summer and autumn; the meadow ready for the 
scythe, the corn-field ripening for harvest (Mr. Whelpton’s farmers, 
we see, cut their hay with the scythe, but use the machine for the corn- 
fields) ; these, and many things besides, are delightfully described. It 
is Arcadia, indeed, but Arcadia peopled, perhaps Mr. Whelpton will 
say, with real Arcadians. it is quite a relief to meet with a pleasant, 
manly sailor, and quite a disappointment when we hear, because, we 
suppose, he is too good for the story, that he has been drowned in the 
‘ Captain.’ 

Mr. D. de Carteret Bisson republishes Our Schools and Colleges. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This “eighth edition” has attained 
an almost gigantic bulk, its two volumes containing some two thou- 
sand pages. It is true that the second volume, devoted to the subject 
of the education of “ girls,’ might have been materially reduced, 
much of the matter being discoverable in the first. All deductions 
made, however, we have a great mass of information, which Mr. 
Bisson has carefully collected and revised. ‘the work still falls short 
of our ideal, but we do not know of any other which gives so full 
and, on the whole, so trustworthy details. 

One of the most interesting parts of Sir Thomas Brassey’s elaborate 
work on The British Navy is reprinted in a volume bearing the title 
of British Seamen. (Longmans.) It is not, however, a mere reprint. 
The whole has been brought up to the present time (the substance of 
the book having been first published seven years ago), and the whole 
has been revised by Mr. T. W. Haine, of the Board of Trade. 

We have received Plain-Cooking Recipes, as taught in the National 
Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. Prepared by Mrs. 
C. Clarke. (Allen and Co.) 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. | 
—The THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBI. 
TION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission ls. 


LASSICAL MASTERSHIP, with 
BOARDING HOUSE, VACANT at TON- 
BRIDGE SCHOUL.—Anply to the Rev. T. B. ROWE, 
Scheol House. 
q) MIVERS TTY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of LATIN. | 
The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees of Students, the 
total stipend being guaranteed not to fall short of 
£400 per annum. ‘The Professor will be required to 
commence bis duties at the beginning of October next. 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the REGISTRAR, on or before May 17th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
OOL, 


LIVERP \ 
PROFE-SOR of HISTORY. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of HIS- 
TOKY. The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 
per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees of 
Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not 
to fall short of £400 per annum. The Professor will | 

required to commence his duties at the beginning | 
of October next.—Applications, with testimonials, to | 
be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, on or before | 
May 17th. 
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PROTECTED POLICIES. 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
| data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are indisputable. 
The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 





The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title : 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured ; 
nor of the Life Assured himsel/, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


( 


The Policy-reserves are determined upen 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





————— 
Bacon (Lord), English Men of Letters, cr 8V0.....csceeeserseeereeee(Maomillan) 2/6 
Boussenard (L.), The Gold Seekers, 160..........sessserseeeree- (8. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Brewer (J. §.), The Reign of Henry VIILI., 2 vols. 8v0 ...........4.+ (J. Murray) 30/0 
Burgess (J. T.), Knots, Ties, &., cr 80 ......4 sib diabueneetlindisanivcsmeal (Routledge) 26 
Cosmo Medici, The False One, &c., er 8vo... (0. K. Panl & Co.) 5/0 










evehvsbonstunne (Macmillan) 4/6 
peeanea seeseeeeeees-(LOnQman) 7,6 
...(W. Scott) 2/6 
...(W. Scott) 2/6 
.(Churchill) 4/6 
...(Houlston) 2/6 


Cowper (W.), Letters of, 12mo ........... peeenvexbunss 
Crawford (R.), Across the Pampas, cr 8v0_ .......... 
Dickens (C.), Barnaby Rudge, cr 8vo ......... 
Dickens (C.), Sketches by Boz, cr 8vo...... 
Fliickiger (F.), Cinchona Barks, roy 8vo ....... pelke 

Fraser (N.), Student Life at Ediuburgh University, cr Svo 







~ 


Govan (Grier), TTS OF, OF BV0..0..:200;.ccsescoserscescenesseccsesscssasenied (W. Scott) 26 
Grant (J. C.), Prairie Pictures, er 8vo . (Longman) 5/0 
pen ee Te eo a (C. K. Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Hart (J. W. T.), Autobiography of Judas Iscariot, cr 8vo..(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Henry (D.), Under a Fool’s Cap, 12m0...........0.csseecceseeeeeees (C. K. Panl & Co.) 5/0 







ae. (Lockwood) 63,0 
..(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
seosee.--( Nisbet) 2/6 


Hunt (R.), British Mining, roy 8vo ..... 
Janet (P.), The Theory of Morals, 8vo. 
Jones (D. R.), In the Slums, 12mo............ 





Jones (H. M.), Spinal Curvature, cr 8vo ......... ° .(Churchill) 4/6 
Jones (J. J.), Analysis of Sentences, &c., 12M ........cceeceseeceeeeeeee (Longman) 20 
Taserop iG. P.), OWDOLE, CP BVO, ....0..:.00.00ssccesesessernsssecvoves vod (S. Low & Co.) 50 
gall (35:), We Taro, S'VOU, CF Bi Gsis.....0000.00.sscorecroerscesoenss (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 


Murray (D. C.), The Way of the World, 3 vols. er 8vo...... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 31/6 
Murray (KE. C. G.), High Life in France under the Republic, 8vo...(Vizetelly) 9/0 
C.K 


Pope (J. B.), Railway Rates, &¢., Cr SVO .........sseccesesceseeeees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
BER TOD; PO; WOE NNO vecs svcenasscansisnssndavecnasecondsss (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Ramsay (W.), Experimental Truths of Chemical Theory, 18mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Ranke (L. V.), Universal History, 870 .............00..:eceseeccoees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
Roscoe (H. E.) and C. Schorlemmer, Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. 3. (Macmillan) 210 
SE CI. Bd, Oe es ME aa cincisnkvcincikecnsnae nny esectdevinse sésabesndanned (Vouglas) 60 
Wood (J.), Hardy Perennials, cr 8vo .. (Bazaar Office) 5/0 





Ziegler (E.), Pathological Anatomy, Vol. 2,8V0........ccccseescerseeeeees (Maemillan) 12/6 








| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
| 


H I N D LEY’S | From 9d per yard. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


CHINTZES., HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 84 OXFORD STREET, W. 





9) | “LIBERTY ” ART OURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 


NOVEL IDEAS IN 
| LADIES’ 


“ 
LIBERT 
SPRING COSTUME 


A R T AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS i“LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
* _ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


New Parrerxs Post Free. | to, — } REGENT STREET, W. 





Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CoO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“MIND YOU PUT APOLLI- 
NARIS IN THE CHAMPAGNE.” 
—Punch, June 10th, 1882. 








ANNUAL SALE, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


| 
“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








—————. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P Pp 6% 


(Breakfast) 


c.l.O UClCOONlCA., 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 





Pi... 
The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; containg 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 62, and 21s, Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 

A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London 








“Ts as nearly tasteless a: i 
On om be. toe ie 


“*Has almost the delicacy of 
oil.”’—British Medical diured —_ 
‘No nauseous eructations follo: 
it is swallowed.”—Medical fe er 


Sold ONLY in oe bottles, at 
1s 4d, 28 6d, 43 Od, and 93, Of 
Chemists everywhere, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 


| 
H U N Y A D I “ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild,” 
| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| ‘Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
: —Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 
| The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
JANOS. |” LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6a 
and 2s per bottle. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 
PEPSINE wets prctecion te, YM 
ee Gl Ghckaee, te | N DIGESTION. 


3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurions 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


eect’ for PRON the EMPLOYMENT of 


EN. 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY. 
President—The Right Hon. the Eart of SHAFTESBURY. 

The Committee of this Society earnestly APPEAL for the SUM of £70, to 
enable them to establish an Office ia which Gentlewomen may be employed as 
Typewritere. Donations will bs thankfully received by the Hon. Victoria 
Grosvenor, 35 Park Street, W.; Lady Loch, 44 Elm Park Gardens, 8.W. (Members 
of the Managing Committee); by the Bankers, Mesars. Coutts and Co., Strand; 
or by the Secretary, at the Office, 22 Berners Street. 


























R OYAL AGRICULTURAL | Via? GODALMING (formerly 
COLLEGE, | 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. 





a Charterhouse Boarding House).—C. 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 


| FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 


Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 


| given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND | 


and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 


mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


(GikL S’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 
Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 





| for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 


The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., | 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 


TH te. RESIDENCE—A 
GERMAN LADY, who has lived in England, 
OFFERS a COMFORTABLE HOME in a VILLA 
with a Garden, near Dresden, to Ladies seeking a 
Summer Residence, where they will have the advan- 
taze of good air, with a pine wood, baths, and dairy 
close by.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. BERRY, 27 
Upper Bedford Place, London, 








and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 





SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 


years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 


| Platt Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. 


J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 
a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 





| BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 


to teach with his own son, aged 6} years.— Address, 


| R. S. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 





oe, in FRANCE.—A few 
J ENGLISH BOARDERS, above 16, are 
REVEtVED by Mons. MICHAUD, at DIJON, who 
has great experience with Army Students, Highest 
references in Frauce and England. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

A Church of England School for one hundred Sons 
of Clergymen, Army and Navy Men, and the like. 

Thirty guineas per annum; Entrance Fee, five 
guineas. 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8. 

8. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


er ee ao EN 








ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Rebuilt in 1877. A First-grade School. BOYS are 
PREPARED for the Universities, Professions, &. 
A few Boarders received into the School House. 
Separate bed-rooms. Generous diet. Terms moderate. 
—Apply, Rev. Head Master. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 
near LEICESTER. 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
April 25th. 

The Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The Classics are taught by 
W. B, Taylor, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 
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TEAMER for LAKE NYASSA. 


of the Universities Mission to 
Canta Atrion thankfally acknowledges bea under- 





s. d. 
mentioned sums :— ay, ' 
Drawing.Room Meeting, Bourdon tron. 1) OO 
yo ne (Liverpool) in = 8 : 
Anonymous 0. . ee: 
Mount, al + De cecceveeees y oe 

So nceeeeee Pavorecrecccoserscvoceroorcoronses 
oar Grammar School (promised), for pag 
BOAt seossscsesseserseeceersecssseneesrencnereesensnnens p... : 


BE aie released slave-boys in the Mission Schools in 

Zanzibar, the larger part are from Nyassa; and it is 

roposed to go to the Lake with many of these and 

P = Europeans, and by the aid of a Steamer plying 

slong the Eastern shores of the Lake, which is some 
jles in length. 

KES une the Nyasses to their own land, 

(2.) To leave native teachers in the villages, 

(3.) To visit them at regular intervals. ; 

(4.) To use the Steamer as a base of operations, asa 

“Training College, and a refuge incase of need. 

The Steamer must be sent out in small pieces, and 
put together on the Lake. . 

The cost will be from £2,000 to £3,000. Friends are 
invited to give a part or parts of the vessel,—e.g., the 
engines, the rigging, the boats, auchors, &., the cost 
of which can be known on application. : 

Every effort will be made to save the next rainy 
season by sending out this Steamer, which is to be 
called the ‘ Charles Janson,’ in September of this year. 

Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Ww. H. 
PENNEY, 14 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Cheques crossed “ Hoare and Oo,” 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884.— 
A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on ‘ The 
OKIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS of MEXICO 
and PERU,” will be delivered in the French language 
by Professor ALBERT REVILLE, of the College de 
France, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, 
on the following days, viz.: — MONDAY, 2lst, 
WEDNESDAY, 23rd, MONDAY, 28th, and WEDN Es- 
DAY, 30th April, and MONDAY, 5th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 7th May, at5 p.m. Admission to the Course 
of Lectures will be by ticket, withont payment, 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are 
requested to send their Names and Addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 1: Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 
12th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets 
will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor REVILLE at Oxford, in the New Ex- 
amination Schools, at 4 30 p.m., on each of the follow- 
ing days, viz.:—TUESDAY, 22nd, FRIDAY, 25th, 
and TUESDAY, 29th April,and FRIDAY, 2nd, TUES- 
DAY, 6th, and FRIDAY, 9th May. Admission to the 
Oxford Courze will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY. 
IMBLEDON SCHOOL. — Head 
. Masters: Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., 
Jesus College, Oxford; Rev. J. M. EUSTAOE, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The education is sound and thorough, and adapted 
to the requirements of the present day. The school 
register contains a list of successes for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, the Universities, India Civil and other 
Competitive Examinations. 

A Special Class is now formed for Pract‘cal 
Instruction in ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY, 
under the charge of a practical Electrical Engineer. 

References with ea to this Class are specially 
permitted to Sir J. W. BAZALGETTE, C.B., Metro- 

litan Board ef Works; W. H. PREECE, Eaq., 

-RB.S., Electrician to H.M.’s Post Office; H. C. 
FORDE, Esq., Wimbledon; CLAUDE WEBSTER, 
Esq., Atheneum Club, 8. W. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
forthe Daughters of Gentlemen a thorough Educa- 
tion at a moderate cost. House Girls received from 
theageof nine. NEXT TERM begins on May 2nd. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


RoeCHESTER CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL 


Founded A.D. 1544. 

Head Master—Rev. J. LANGHOME, M.A. Camb. 
Mathematics—E. T, LITTLEWOOD, B.A., Ninth 
Wrangler. 

r Science, and other Masters. 

NEXT TERM, APRIL 25th. Board and tuition, 
£70 and £60 per annum, by age. Junior Scholarship 
in July. Special Preparation for Universities and 
Military Academies, &c. Snccesses in 1883.4, 33rd 
(direet from school) in December Woolwich List. 
— muhomatical ae gee Oxford, &c. School- 

ew, well-placed, with cubicles.— ly to 
HEAD MASTER. ibd 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequent 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,”’ 7 . 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically ap og to Strengthen and Assist the 
Mr. H. LAURANCE, 8., 




















eakest Sights by <a A 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1, OLD BOND STREET. 
di stimonials from Kar] Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
oon F. D. Dixon.Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
onsulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
“amphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free, 





RASS COLLEGE— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, F our 
of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 
Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 
particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 

BOARDING HOUSE. Within a few minutes’ 

~ of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
arden. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. 
Kiooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, 
specially fitted for winter use. Redneed tariff from 
November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
Devon, 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK, LIMITED. 

Notice is Hereby Given that the RATE of IN- 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice of 
withdrawal, is this day REDUCED to 14 per cent. 
per annum. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 

April 3rd, 1884. 


S HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
STOCK. 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 














The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
iin JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, S.W. 
PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. =| Karl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


| **A most delicious and valuable 
| 
| 





article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to mee Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa’ ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Oauses Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s, 
23 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, avd iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; er at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sores, 
Wounds, Ulcerations, and other diseases 
affecting the skin, are capable of speedy amendment 
by this cooling and healirg unguent, which has called 
forth the loudest praise from persons who had 
suffered for years from bad legs, abscesses, and 
chronic ulcers, after every hope of cure had long 
passed away. None but those who have experienced 
the soothing effect of this Ointment can form an idea 
of the comfort it bestows by restraining inflammation 
and allaying pain. Whenever Holloway’s Ointmeut 
has been once used it has established its own worth, 
and has again been eagerly sought for as the easiest 
and safest remedy for all ulcerous complaints. In 
neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the same application, 


COCOA 




















properly used, gives wonderful relief. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manpiacturer BANBURY. 


UNION. 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... eee «. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aan eal «» £940,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


{UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Joun G. TaLsot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALban G. H. Grass, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
o3q. Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles W. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Hy. John Norman, Esq. 
Thomzon Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.} Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ae pe an 
Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual income, over ... 651,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before April 9th. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ae «+e 22,500,000 





Capital Paid up... ee: ste aia « 250,000 

Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholdersexceeds ... 4. + 809,000 

Other Funds ... ae 953,000 


TotTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AXD HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


O8 AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WIULIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
7? Oe cae BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Aceounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
enstody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


CALCUTTA EXHIBITION.—The GOLD MEDAL 
has been awarded to : 
R. G. H. JONES, Surgeon- Dentist, 57 
Great Russell Street, London. Pamphlet free. 
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ED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Bedding, &c. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
attention to his NEW DESIGNS of 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in fancy and decorated 
Woods of best manufacture and finish, at Prices 
rendering them worthy the notice of intending 
a. 
icarage Suite, in solid Ash, new design, 
comprising wardrobe with plate glass, 
&c., brass mounted ; dressing table with 
glass, jewel drawers, &.; washstand 
with best marble tiles, &c.; pedestal, 
towel horse, and three chairs £ 
Similar Suite, in solid Walnut 
Combination Suite (for small rooms), 
japanned, any colour, and decorated, 
comprising brass-mounted press, with 
drawers, shelves, &c.; washstand with 
marble tiles, towel rails, shelves, drawers, 
and cupboard ; dressing table with glass, 
boot cupboard, drawers, &c., and two 
chairs 
3ft. 6in. Suite, in solid Walnut and real 
Maple, comprising wardrobe with plate- 
glass, brass mounted, &¢.; dressing-table 
with glass, jewel drawers, &.; wash- 
stand with marble and tiles; pedestal, 
towel-horse, and three chairs................ 
Suites . Pine, with new lincrusta decora- 
tion, 
Suites in American Machine-made Walnut, 
Ash, or Mahogany, from 
Servants’ Japanned Furniture of every description. 
Bedding manufactured on the premises and warranted. 
Dining-room, Drawing-room, and Library Furniture. 
Houses completely Furnished in a few days. 
Interior and Exterior Renovation and Decoration, 
Blinds, Carpets, &c. Estimates free. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, HOUSE 
FURNISHER, and FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, 

88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
And 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &. 


LEARANCE SALE. 
REBUILDING of PREMISES. 


24.13 6 
178 0 





EWETSON and MILNER, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham 
Court Road, W., 


being about to rebuild the greater portion of the 
premises, will OFFER, during MARCH and APRIL, 
their varied STOCK of 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, CARPETS, &c., 
At a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. 


6 tp STOCK is of a Large and Varied 
Description, suitable for private families, hotels, 
clubs, chambers, public institutions, schools, &c. 


A clearance must be effected previous to rebuilding. 

Full particulars and descriptions will be sent on 
application. 

Catalogues free, 


HEWETSON AND MILNER, 


The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham Court 
oad, London, W. 


(Exactly facing Goodge Street.) 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEADS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. — 


IMPORTANT, 

LADY WISHES to DISPOSE of 

(privately) HER COMPLETE SET of OLD- 
ENGLISH PATTERN, ELECTRO - PLATED 
SPOONS and FORKS. Quite new; never usd; 
Sheffield-made ; stamped Al quality. The set com- 
prises :—l doz. each table spoons and forks, dessert 
spoons and forks, and tea spoons—60 pieces in all. To 
an immediate — the low sum of 45; will be 
accepted for the entire lot. Also a very elegant 
Sheffield-made TEA and COFFEE SET, consisting of 
coffee and tea pot, gilt-lined sugar basin and cream 
jug, most beautifully engraved and chased; never 
used. Mrs, W. will accept 40s for the complete set, 
in order to dispose of it immediately, on approval, 
with p'easure, to any responsible person.—Mrs, 
—— 105 Waddon New Road, Croydon, 

urrey. 














THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall 


Author of ‘“‘ Donovan,” &c. 3 vols. 


The PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. 


Smiru, Author of “‘ Tit for Tat,” &. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. Rider Haggard. 


3 vols, 


A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. 


By Mrs. Power O’DonoauveE, Author of ** Ladies 
on Horseback,” &c. 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and TO HOLD. By 


Sarau StrreppER, Author of ‘‘The Fate of a 
Year,” &c. 3 vols. 


OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of 
Society. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


TRADE QUESTIONS as ELECTION TESTS. 
RAILWAY RATES AND RADICAL 
RULE. 


Being a Series of Practical Questions vitally affecting 

the Interests of Traders and Agriculturists 

throughout the Country, and suggested to them for 
Consideration as Electors. 


By J. BUCKINGHAM POPE, 
Barrister-at-Law. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1884. No. DCCCXXII. Price 2s 6d, 


ConTENTS. 
Tue STATE OF ART IN FRANCE, 


A Lapy’s RipE across SPANISH HonpURAS.— 
Part IV. 


An IpLE Hovr 1n my Stoupy. 

Tue Baby's GRANDMOTHER.—Part VII. 
My Wastep Yours. By E. R. Chapman, 
Boureoner.—Part II. 

Tue Sons OF THE PROPHETS : Two Repr 





tatives of 


nti 
NOTICE. 


Mr. STRAHAN begs to announce that 


the great sensation Story, “The LBA 

WORTH CASE,” by Anxa Ppa 
GREEN, will be published by him on the 2st 
of April. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. ' 


25 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


NEW WORK BY THE DUKE oF 
ARGYLL. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 


The UNITY of NATURE. By the 


DvxeE oF ARGYLL, 


‘*A very able and very suggestive work......We foc} 
that it is impossible to rise from its study without 
experiencing a wholesome widening of our mental 
horizon, an intensified faith in the Spiritual Cause of 
all things, and in the absolute unity of that Primary 
Cause...... The scientific statements are admirably 
clear and comprehensive, while nothing can be more 
beautifal than the descriptions of the details of 
animal life, often from the author’s personal obserya- 
tions, and the philosophical arguments based on their 
phenomena This is a thoughtful and wholesome 
work, a notice of which, such as it merits, would far 
exceed our limits.’’—Spectator. 


‘‘This work is a valuable one, and likely to con. 
tinue and increase the reputation of the author of the 
* Reign of Law.’”’—Standard. 


—_— 


Other Works by the Duke of Argyll, 
The REIGN of LAW. Eighteenth 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: an Examination of 


Some Recent Speculations, Fourth Edition, 
crown &vo, cloth, 4s 61. 


IONA. With Illustrations. 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


Third 


ALEXANDER STRAHAYN, 
25 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 





the Catholic Faith. 
Mr. GuapstTons’s Bap Paper. 


WIti1AmM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


UBLIN REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1884. Price 6s. 
ConTENTS. 
. DREIZEHNLINDEN. By Rev. W. Barry, D.D. 











Bridgett, O.SS.R. 
By Rev. Sylvester 

. THE EXPERIMENT OF FRANCE. 

. THE REVOLUTION IN THE SouDAN. By Miss E, M. 
EncyciicaL OF Pore Leo XIII. TO THE BISHOPS 
Notices OF CaTHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 

Street, Portman Square, Ww. 
REVIEW, No. CLVIII. 
2. FreDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
. DicT:ONARY-MAKING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
CHURCHES AND A THEOLOGICAL FacuLty,. 
London: Hopper and StouGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
2 vols. 8v0, price 21s nett. 
By Oxiver Mapox-Brown. 
PSTAIRS and — 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


. From Logic To Gop. By Rev. Thomas Harper, 8.J. 
. ApRIAN IV. anp IRELAND. 
By W. 8. Lilly. 
Clerke. 
OF FRANCE. 
Notices oF Books. 
Now ready for APRIL, price 6s. 
‘T _— 
CONTENTS. 
3. FATHER CURCI AND THE VATICAN. 
4 
5 
6. RFHOUSING THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 
A 
8. PoLiTicAL REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 
9. 
We 
REMAINING COPIES OF 
London: Davip s Tort, 370 Oxford Street. 
and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By ° 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 





. THE Lire or St. Ovar. By Very Rev. T. E. 
Ma'one, M.R.I.A. 

. CHRISTENDOM IN IDEAL AND Fact, 

. THE DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. By H. D. Harrod. 
ScrencE NOTICES. 

Burns and Oates, Granv'lle Mansions, 28 Orchard 
BRITISH QUARTERLY 
1, MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

. THE House oF Lorps SINCE 1832. 
NONCONFORMITY AND THE UNIVERSITIES—FREE 
ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

HE DWALE 
Manchester : Parmer and Howe, Princess Street. 
Miss THACKERAY 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
East, 8.W. 





Permanently enlarged to 32 pp., price 3d, yearly, 15s 2d. 
NOWLEDGE: an _ Illustrated 
Magazine of Science, Art, and Literature, 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Articles are 
now appearing in serial form on [nsec‘s, Flowers, 
Telescopic Studies, Microscopic Studies, Strength, 
Happiness, the Almanack, Tricycles, Chance, Whist, 
Chess, &e. 
Published every Friday, Also in Monthly Parts, 
Just published, Part 29, March, 1884, price Is. 
J _ ready, Vol. IV., July to December, 1883, price 
7s 6d. 
London: 


Wyman and Sons, 74-6 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 





Just issued, price 2s 6d, 160 pages, 8vo, cloth. 
NDIRECT EVIDENCES in_ the 
NEW TESTAMENT of the PERSONAL 
DIVINITY of CHRIST. By Freperic ROWLAND 
Youne, D.D., Minister of Augustine Congregational 
Church, Reading. 

This volume does not deal with the so-called 
“proof texts”—they are dealt with in other and 
larger books—but en f with those passages in the 
New Testament whic geo to the Author to 
imply, even where they do not directly state, the 
doctriue of our Lord’s Personal Divinity. 


W. Stewart and Co., the Holborn Viaduct Steps, 
London, E.C. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii, 5. Price 3s 6d. 


REMINGTON and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 








Just ready, the Second Edition of 
OSTWICK and HARRISON’S 
OUTLINES of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Price 10s, carefully Revised and Enlarzed. A New 
Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1883, and in 
addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors, there 
is a Second Index of the Titles of Books and of the 
Topics handled in the body of the work. 
Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: C. M1rcHBLL and Co., Red Lion Court,- 
Fleet Street. 


EMAINS of ROWALLAN 
CASTLE.—See the BUILDER for this week 
(price 4d, by post, 43d; Annual Subscription, 193). Also, 
Wirral Children’s Hospital—Congregational Church, 
Upton—American Constructive Details—Originality 
and Evolution in Architecture—Where to Turn— 
Restoration and Anti-Restoration—A Discussion on 
Cremation—The Decorative Uses of Metals—Further 
Notes on the Building Exhibition, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford St. ; 
2981 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











Now ready, price 6s, post free. 


THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY. 


A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine ia the Light of a Central Principle. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IFE through the LOTOS. By R. Jutran Harris. 5s. 

“Pull of Eastern glow and mystery...... Descriptions very striking...... 
Wealth of imagery...... Neatly constructed story...... Fine verbal melody.” —Liver- 
pool Mercury. ‘‘ Some sonorous and stately lines...... Evidences of great cleverness 
or downright genius.’’—Bookseller. ‘‘ Remarkable power of expression, and great 
skill in versification.’”’—Pembrokeshire Herald. ‘*Copious flow of well-drilled 
words and new ideas.”’— Warrington Guardian, : 

London: James CornisH and Sons, 297 High Holborn. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. Head 
Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Honours 1883-4 include Scholarsh'p, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘‘ Essex” at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes (two first division), 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Terms in School House (owing to endowment), £48 per annum; Masters’ 


mses, £70. Mee 
"ones Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8th. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married Graduate in Orders, of 20 
years’ experience in Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of Fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in healthiest and most beautiful 
part of Scarborough. Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and the 
leacant surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 gu‘neas; proportionate terms 
& holidays.—Apply, Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 




















HEOBALDS, WALTHAM CROSS, N. (12 miles from 
London).—Prircipal, Rev. J. OSWALD JACKSON, assisted by Five 
Masters. Limited numbers. Home comforts ; motherly care for delicate boys ; 
individual teaching for backward ones. Playground of six acres; first-class 
honours gained at last Cambridge Local, with honours in Mathematics. 
Prospectuses on application. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be COMPETED for, JULY Ist. Value from 70 
Guineas (covering School fees) to £20, Limit of age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15} 
and 16}. Candidates may be Examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Reverend the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


HE WIDOW of a MEDICAL MAN, residing at the Sea- 

side, wishes to meet with some 1 ttle Girls to EDUCATE with her own girl, 

or care of invalid children. Terms, 153 per week, or two sisters 123 6d per week 

each. Highest references to medical men and others.—Address, ‘‘ M. 8.,’’ Hat- 
field Cottage, St. Peter’s, Broadstairs. 


| Fee MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P-G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subseri; tions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be = 4 received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace. W. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 


© AS E §8 for BI 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutTsipe PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
.£10 10 0} Narrow Column..................... £310 0 
- . 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... o seo 
mart MOD ii esccdidiccscvavecten 212 6 | Quarter-Column..................... 017 6 
Six lines and ander, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
———— = <a 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
F Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Inoluding postage to any Part of the United yearly. 








ingdom .. " pe ne aa va 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany... 110 6...... O UB 8 rcccce 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... |. 112 6...... Ole &...... 08 2 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
Po SOS an RCT sc ngaheceaincameninmnietetcaeasiis apne 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


The TERCENTENARY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN 
BURGH—APRIL, 1884. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH, during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, with 21 Portraits and 7 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood, 363. 


PRIMROSE DAY, APRIL 19th, 1884. 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.@. With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Hughenden Manor and 
its Surroundings. 18mo, price 2s 61, cloth ; 43 64, bound. [Now ready. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES: 


being an Account of an Exploring and Surveying Expedition across the 
Continent of South America ; with an Appendix containing Articles upon 
the Peaks and Passes of the Andes ; the Argentine Republic, its Geographical 
Position and Extent ; Indian Frontiers and Invasions ; Colonies and Railways. 
By Rosert Crawrorp, M.A., Professor of Civil Engineering in the University 
of Dablin. With a Map and 7 Illustrations engraved by Edward Whymper. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 


or, Orderof St. John of Jerusalem. By WHitwortH Porter, Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. New and Revised Edition, 8vo, with 13 Illustrations on 
Steel and Wood, 21s. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By ALAn A. CAMPBELL SwINTON. With 54 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* This book is specially adapted for the use of those who employ the 
electric light, and for tue general scientific public. 





New and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth), much enlarged and almost entirely 
rewritten, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and Other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By J.C. Witcocks, Plymouth (late 
of Guernsey). Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, 
Knots, Nets, Boats, &c., and detailed Descriptions of the Same. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By James Sutty, M.A., Examiner for 
the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambridge ; Author of ‘‘Sensa- 
tion and Intuition,’”’ &. S8vo, 12s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

ConTENTs :—Common Errors on the Mind—Fallacies of Suppressed Correla- 
tives—Competitive Examinations—The Classical Controversy—Study of Philo- 
sophy—The University Ideal—Learning from Books—Clerical Subscription— 
Procedure of Deliberative Bodies. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical ; illustrated with more than 
1,100 Engravings'on Wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by J. S. Gwilt. 
Revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wratrt Papworts, 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; additionally illustrated 
with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, and nearly 200 other Wood- 
cuts. 1 thick vol. 8vo, pp. 1,400, price 523 6d, 


PRAIRIE PICTURES, LILITH, and other 


Poems. By JoHN Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the Sunny 
South,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the Accession of James the Second. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
PEOPLE’sS EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 483. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 


by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
LIBRARY EDITION, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo, £5 5s, 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s. 


MACAULAY’S LIFE and LETTERS. By the 


Right Hon. G. O. TREvetran, M.P. 
POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrai*, 36s, 


FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 


FROUDE’S ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 188. 


FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES on GREAT 


SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. Ratiocinative 


and Inductive. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 
MILL’S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ BEYOND RECALL.” | By the AUTHOR of ue CROTCHETS to a 


An OPEN FOE. By Adeline oy. DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


Serceant, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. | 
By the Author of ‘ Four Crotchets to a Bar,” &c. 


(Just ready. 
| In 3 vols. crown 8y0. 
By the AUTHOR of ae HEATHOOTE’S | 
RIAL.” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By 


Miss R. N. Carey, Author of ‘Wooed and | 
Married,”’ ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories,” &c. | 
‘‘ There is a healthy tone and also a freshness about | 
* Not Like Other Girls’ which we have thoroughly | 
enjoyed. Itis not often we meet with a book which 
may be so unreservedly recommended for family | 
reading, and at the same time it has nothing whatever | 
of the dullness which we are apt to associate with | 
that form of praise. Miss Carey has in it achieved | 
another genuine success.” —John Bull. 
“*Not Like Other Girls’ is a very amusing book, | 
and one which can be very well spoken of.’’—Pall | 
Mall Gazette. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. In 8 vols. 


crown 8yvo, 


gi The story which opens with this delicious bit 
of practical paradox is bright and amusing through- 
out. It is written with a clever woman’s generous 
sympathy in manly views of life, and with a sly per- 
ception, also, of the narrowness into which exclusively 
masculine ideas are apt to run. No one who knows 
what good writing is, no one who is original to enjoy 
originality, should miss the pleasure that this novel— 
which has plenty of true sentiment and genuine 
pathos in it,as well as humour—will give.’’—Daily 
Telegraph, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 

AS UNEQUALLED. 
[ WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
A HAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


ITALIAN SILK COVERLETS, 
AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches .... 12s 6d each. 
82 x 76 18s 6d 





A 
A 





AMERICAN WALT 
AME W. 























” ” 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


” Cena eeeree reece 


”» 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


ss Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
QOilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





New Library Edition. In 12 vols, 8vo, cloth 
or in tree calf extra, by Riviere, £9 9s, 


RICHARDSON’S (SAM,) WORKS, com. 
prising ‘“‘ Pamela,” “ Claris:a Harlowe,” and « Si 
Charles Grandison,” with a prefatory Chapter = 
Biographical Criticism by Mr. Lestie STEPHEN 


’ £6 €s, 





RICHARDSONS WORKS. The 
Times says:—“* The children of this generation 
are building the Tombs of the Prophets 
Messrs. Sotheran deserve thanks for these hand. 
some volumes, which would have pleased 
the vanity of the old bookseller. They are 
we'l bound and excellently printed from an 
entirely now fount of type by the Ballantyne 
Press, Not the least merit of the edition is that 
it is introduced by a thoughtful and suggestive 
sketch by Mr. Leslie Steptien.”’ r* 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS. The 
Edinburgh Review says :—* Among the pioneers to 
whom we alluded is Richardson, whose works 
have been issued by Messrs. Sotheran and Co 
under the very able editorship of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. ‘Clari:sa Harlowe’ retains her place as 
the most touching and tender representative of 
virtuous womanhvod, and ‘ Sir Charles Grandison * 
is still the model of high breeding and generous 
sentiment, They are as real as the creations of 
Shukespeare. and although a century has changed 
the tas'e and fashion of the times, it has taken 
—— from the interest of those immortal 
works,” 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The 


Atheneum says :— Consider it from which point 
one will, ‘Clariss1’ remains a masterpiece, and a 
masterpiece unique of its kind. It has been 
imitated, but it has never heen equalled, much 
less surpassed. It is Richardson’s only title to 
fame; but itis enough. Not the Great Pyramid 
itself is more solidly built, or more incapable of 
ruin.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The 
Saturday Review says:— It is high time that due 
honour should ke done to one of the most famous 
of English novelists. The present volumes are 
handsome books for the library, and are not too 
bulky for comfortable reading. Richardson is 
amazingly worth reading, and should be read.” 











RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The 
Spectator says:—“ It is, perhaps, a bold venture 
cf Messrs. Sotheran and Co. to publish a fine 


library edition of Richardson’s works. Mr, 
Leslie Stephen’s critical introduction is an admir- 
able criticism.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS --The Si. 


James’s Gazette says:—‘In undertaking the 
publication of Richardson’s complete works, 
Messrs. Sotheran and Co. have entitled them- 
selves to the thanks of the reading public. They 
begin with ‘ Pamela,’ which, except in their hand- 
some edition, is not easy to obtain,” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—Punch 


says :—'‘ I have bought the first three volumes of 
Richard:ou’s ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ because of the 
new sensation that ‘ Pamela’ gave me some time 
ago when the first of these revivals was brought 
out; and because the new edition is in the clear- 
est pos-ible type, and is a good, steady, well- 
bound, comfortabie, and easily-held book.” 


RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—Mr. H. 


Traill, in the Contemporary Review, saya :—"‘ The 
fsithful reader will undoubtedly be forced to 
acknowledge their length is of their essence ; 
that, extraordiuarily diffuse as they are, they 
contain compara ively little matter which could 
be fairly rejected as surplusage; and that, 
Richardson aud his art being what they were, 
his romances could not have been the better, 
but the worse, for any abridgment of their 
length.” 














RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The John 


Bull says:—‘‘ Few books give so faithful a 
picture of genteel society during the first half of 
the eighteenth century as those of Samuel 
Richardson, the futher of the modern novel. 
From the same pubiishers, to whom we have been 
indebted f.r other reprints of the standard 
authors of the last century, we have now the most 
complete edition of Richardson’s works yet 
printed, which leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of mechanical excellency.” 





RICHARDSON’S WORKS.—The Daily 
Telegraph says :—'* If any excuse were needed for 
reprinting Richardson’s works, it would be 
abundantly supplied by a paragraph from Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's able introduction. ‘ Any one,’ 
says Mr. Stephen, speaking of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’ 
‘who will get through the initial difficulties and 
read himself fairly into the story—a condition 
which must be also fulfilled by the reader of 
Balzac’s most powerful novels—will end by 
acknowledging the author’s power.” 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. small demy 8vo, 12s, 
The DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
The INFERNO. A Translation in 
Terza Rima, with Notes ard Introductory Essay. 
By James ROMANES SIBBALD. With an Engraving 
after Giotto’s Portrait. 





Now ready, 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEN; or, Life in the Woods. By 
WALD. THOREAU. Repriated from the latest 
American Edition. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


STORMS and SUNSHINE of a 
SOLDIER’S LIFE. Lientenant-General COLIN 
MACKENZIE, C.B. 1825-1881. 

“Since the publication of Mr. Marshman’s 
‘Memories of Sir Henry Havelock,’ some twenty 
years ago, we have received no biography of this 
class with so sincere an admiration and so keen a 
delight.” —Freeman. 

“Should be read by all who fee! an interest in the 
history of British India during the last half-century.” 
—Nevcastle Courant. 

“ Avery readable biography...... of one of the bravest 
and ablest officers of the Kast India Company's Army.” 
—Saturday Review. 


JOHN BURROUGHS’S ESSAYS. 
Uniform in size and price with the Pocket Edition 
of Mr. W. D. HOWELLS’S “TALES and 
SKETCHES.” In 5 vols. 32mo, with Indices, 
Revised by the Author. Price ls each; or in 
cloth extra at 2s. 

LOCUSTS and WILD HONEY. [Now ready. 

WINTER SUNSHINE. Second i ready. 

WAKE ROBIN. Now readv. 

PEPACTON, and other Sketches. [In April. 

BIRDS and POETS, with other Papers. [In May. 

FIVE BOOKS of NATURE, ANIMAL LIFE, and 

LITERATURE, 

“From beginning to end it is charming reading.” — 
Westminster Review. 

“These pages are fragrant with the fresh, strong 
air of country life.’—Freeman. 

“ His scenes are portrayed with the minuteness and 
accuracy of a photograph.”’— Westmoreland Gazette, 

“A book for holiday reading, or for that genial 
evening hour when close-drawn curtains and a glow- 
ing fire draw a listening circle to think of woods and 
wilds, with all their furred and feathered inhabit- 
ants.”’—Literary World. 

“There are few readers of American magazine 
literature who have not lingered with pleasure over 
pages in which Mr. Burroughs has discoursed of the 
charms of wood and field.’’—Glasgow News. 





Now ready, in 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s, 


Dr. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. By 


Epwarp BELLAMY, 

“The writer of this most curious and interesting 
story has worked out with great ingenuity a certain 
theory based on physiological facts and metaphysical 
speculation.” —Literary World. 

“Tt might have been written by Edgar Poe after 
study of the pessimistic philosophers,”’—Spectator. 

“‘ A study of feminine character which is thoroughly 
worthy of the reader’s attention.” —Atheneum, 

“ Unlike any story we have seen, perfectly original 
and new, in a certain sense fantastic, and yet in 
complete unison with the modern taste for realism.” 
—Daily News. 

“‘Compels the reader’s eager attention from the 
first page to the last.’”’—Scotsman, 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, illustrated by 28 
Pictures, 21s ; post free, 21s 6d. 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP. By E. 
L. AnverRson. A New Method of Teaching 
Riding and Training by means of Instantaneous 
Photographs from the Life. 

“Every detail connected with saddle, bits, and 
bridles, with mounting and leaping, is dealt with in 
the most thorough manner.””—Harper’s Magazine. 

, “Nobody who knows the pleasure of riding a 

managed’ horse, or who aspires to school a horse, 

should be without this book.”’—Vanity Fair, 

“Few men know more of the horse than Mr. 
Anderson knows, and readers are recommended to see 
for themselves what he says in advocacy of his 
system.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Now ready, New Edition, in 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
LETTERS of THOMAS ERSKINE of 
LINLATHEN, Edited by the late WiLLiaM 
Hanna, D.D., Author of the “Memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers.” Fourth Edition. 








In small crown 8yo, 5s each volume, 


The GOSPEL HISTORY for the 
YOUNG. Being Lessons on the Life of Christ, 
adapted for Use in Families and Sunday Schools. 

By Wituram F, SKEnF, D.C L, Historiographer- 
Royal for Scotland. 
Vol.I. [Now ready. 


Vol. Il. [Nearly ready, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London: Hamitton, ADAMS, and Co., and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready.—The BOOK for PRIMROSE DAY. 


PRIMROSES: the Beaconsfield Elegy. With 


which are incorporated the “Songs of the People.” Coloured wrapper, 1s; or cloth, 
bevelled boards, price 2s. 





Just out. 


The SEVEN WORDS from the CROSS, and 


Other Hymns. By S.M.C. With Two Iilustrations, in parchment covers, printed on 
hand-made paper in red and black, uniform with “ Music in Songs,” 3s 6d. 





New Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. 


The NEW LAW of BANKRUPTOY. Containing 


the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. With Introduction, Tables, Notes, and an Index; to which 
is added a Supplement containing the Orders, Forms, Fees, and List of the Official 
Receivers. By ArcuiBALD BENCE Jonrs, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. H. SCHUTZ WILSON’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES in HISTORY, LEGEND, and LITERA- 


TURE. Dedicated by permission to J. A. Froude, Esq., M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, price 7s 6d. 

‘Some of the ardour which sustained him on many an Alpine track and of the wariness 
he has learnt from pleasant peril may be seen in the bright and diligent pages of Mr. H. 
Schiitz Wilson, wherein he speaks thoughtfully and diligently concerning the subjects chosen 
for his book.” —Daily Telegraph. % 

“ An agreeable and instructive book.”—Queen. 











Just ready, at all the Libraries. 


MUSIC and the PIANO. By Madame Jenny 


Viarp Louis. Translated from the French by Mrs. WARRINGTON Smytu. Cloth, bevelled 
boards, price 7s 6d. 
“ This readable and instructive book has a distinct value...... It deals with the various com- 
posers for the instrument and the character of their works, but scattered about its pages are 
many pregnant observations having a wider range.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





Uniform with “ Don’t.” 


YOU SHOULD: a Manual, brief and simple, of 


Hints and Instructions to Men and Women. In parchment covers, price 1s. 





Uniform with the above. 


MANNERS and SPEECH: a Selection from Lord | 


Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. In parchment covers, price ls. 





Next week. 


ALICE’S WONDERLAND BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


Compiled by E. Stanney Leatues and C. E. W. Howmes, from “ Alice in Wonderland,’’ 
and “Through the Looking-Glass,” by kind permission of the Author. Illustrated by 
J.P.M. Feap. 4to, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





Next week. 


SCIENCE in the NURSERY; or, Children’s 


Toys and what they Teach. By T. W. Erte. Feap. 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s 6d. 





London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Next week, at all Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo, 2is. 
THE STORY OF 
COUP D’ETAT. 


BY 
DE MAUPAS, 


THE 


M. 


Formerly Minister and Chief of the Police in Paris. 


TRANSLATED BY 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 





J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E Ss | A s Srentedionn, Ladien, Onisdven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
+ Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’8 PUBLICATIONS. 








HER 


MAJESTY’S 





JOURNAL. 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, with Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MORE LEAVES 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 


A LIFE IN 


THE 


HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. 


THACKERAY. 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND, Esgq., a Colonel in the Service of Her 


Majesty Queen Anne. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 67 Wood Engravings, 


Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Will be ready on April 7th, 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, Andral, and other French Savans. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 23 6d each. 


FLORENCE. VENICE. 


By Avaustus J. C. Harz, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” ‘* Days near Rome,” 
&e. 








SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By Joun AppInaTon Symonps, Author of “ Studies of 
Greek Poets,” ‘‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,”’ 
&c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
**A genuine addition to the wealth of national literary history.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONAL MATTER. 
Will be ready shortly, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By Susan and 


JOANNA HORNER. 


‘The SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM : Annals 


of British Relations with A'giers prior to the French Conquest. With Illus. 

trations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1324. By Lieutenant-Colonel R, L. 

Prayrarr, H.B.M.'s Consul at Algiers. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 
“*The Scourge of Christendom’ de erves to be care‘ully studied.”—Atheneum, 
“An interesting though a painful narrative.”’—Pull Mall Gazette, 








POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Old Kensington. By Miss) Toilers and Spinsters; and 


THACKERAY. Other Es:ays. By Miss THACKERAY, 


The Village on the Cliff. Miss Angel; Fulham Lawn. 


By Miss THacKERAY. By Miss THACKERAY. 


Five Old Friends and a | Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 
Young Prince. By Miss THACKERAY, | tions. By Miss THackERAy. 


Esther; and Other) ‘Lianaly Reefs, By Lady 


Sketches. By Miss THACKERAY. | ee Author of ‘* Stone Edge,’ 


Blue Beard’s Keys; and fYettice Lisle. By Lady 


Other Stories. By Miss THACKE RAY. VERNEY. With 3 Illustrat‘ons. 


The Story of Elizabeth; Mehalah: a Story of the 


Two Hours; From an Island. BY Salt Marshes. By the Author of 


To 


Miss THACKERAY, “John Herring.” 
g 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 


Cloth gilt, each vol. containing 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. 


The Small House at Alling-|Armadale. By Witxre Co- 
TON. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, LINS, 

Framley Parsonage. By | After Dark. By Wikir Cot- 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, LINS. 


Maude Talbot. 


The ‘Mews and the Fens. By 
Mrs, J. H. RippE.u. 


The Claverings. By Antuony 
TROLLOPE, 

Transformation ; a Romance. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


By Hoime 


Romantic Tales. By the : 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.” Carita. By el OvrrHant. 

Domestic Stories. By the| Within the Precincts. By 
Author of “ John Halifax.” Mra, OLIPHANT. 

No Name. By Witktx Cot-|For Percival. By Mar- 





LINS, GARET VELEY, 





MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in 7 vols.,e1ch contain- | Also the Popular Edition, feap. Svo, 
ing 4 Illustrations, 3s 6d eacb, bound in | limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


me. 1. North and South. 
1. Wives and Daughters. |2. Sylvia’s Lovers 
2. nate men South. 8. Wives and Daughters. 
3. Sylvia's Lovers. 4, The Life of Charlotte 


4, Cranford, &c. BRONTE. 
5. Mary Barton, &c. | 5. Mary Barton. 

6. Ruth, &c. 6. Ruth. 

7. Lizzie Leigh, &e. 7. My Lady Ludlow, ‘&e. 








WORKS by the BRONTE SISTERS. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 


Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 
8vo, price 5s each, 


1. Jane Eyre. By Cuaruorre | 5. Wuthering Heights. By 

Bronte. mre a. F aes ES 

| ANNE BRONTE. 

2. Shirley. By CuaRtorrE | With a Prefaee and Memoir of 

3 Villette i By Cuarzorte | - Authors by CHARLOTTE 

. . ! RONTE. 

BRONTE. “ 

4. The Professor, and | 6: The Tenant of Wildfell 


HALL. By ANNE BRONTE. 
Poem:. By O#ARLOoTTE Bronvre. é 

And POEMS by her Sisters and | 7. The Life of Charlotte 
Father. BRONTE, By Mrs. GasKELL. 
ad eyeue: Edition, in U vols. feap. 8v0, limp cloth, 23 - — 


POPULAR LIBRARY | 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 'S- 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each ; 


or feap. 8vo, boards, Pictorial Cover, price 23 each. 


Comprising Works by some of the most Eminent Modern Writers, including :— 


Mrs. GASKELL. 

E. LYNN LINTON, 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


The BRONTE SISTERS. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


WILKIE COLLINS. 

HOLME LEE. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

The AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


HAMILTON AIDE. (DEN.” 
The AUTHOR of “The ROSE GAR- 
The AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
W. E. NORRIS, &e. 








London: 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


15 Waterloo Place. 











Lonpon : - the Byes CampsELt, of No. 1 Wellingten Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
and Pablished by him at the “‘ Spzcrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 5th, 1884, 











